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American Can 


ONTAINERS OFTIN PLATE * BLACK IRON + GALVANIZED IRON + FIBRE 


7 


6% (T is appropriate that in this month come both 


AL, 


Canned Foods Week and Thanksgiving. It 


ee RS i, right that when we give thanks for other 
blessings we include the knowledge of canning. 


HE canning of foods makes all seasons one—brings sum- 
mer’s harvest to the winter table—brings to us the harvests 


of far-distant countries—saves countless dollars’ worth that 
would otherwise go to waste. 


ES! Canned Foods are a blessing to mankind and it is the 
responsibility of all of us, each in his own department of 
our great industry, to serve the public faithfully. 


N the celebration of these two periods let us all be thankful 
for our part and resolve to do our utmost, each one of us, 
to lift Canned Foods to a higher level in the days to come. 


American Can Company|@ 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 


rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 

Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 

roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 

rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 

mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 

Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 

Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 

John May, Herbert Randall, 

H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Brokers Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the be t; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


“The Proof of the Puddin’ is the Eatin’” 


Notice what this Company says about our 
1924 model machine as well as about our 
_older model and other makes: 


“Ayars New Perfection Is Far Ahead of 
any of the Others” 


PACKERS OF 
LE Roy CANNING COMPANY 
eg PACKERS OF CANNED FOODS pos 
te 
Le Roy = ARMSBY’S CODE “Quality First 
Office and Then Quantity” 
Fort Hill Somers Red Kidn 
Primo LE ROY, N. Y. Korn Kream 
Sept.36,19324. 

Ayars Machine Oo., 

Salem, N. Je 

Gentlemen: 


In reply to your favor of the 33rd,relative to the 
New Perfection Pea & Bean Filler which we purchased from you 
last spring,we wish to inform you that we had no trouble 
whatever.We believe that the Revolving Hopper is far ahead of 
the old model machine.The "no can,no fill" is a decided 
improvement over older models of machines.This means less 
waste,which is a large item during the canning season. 

We operated three lines this past season,one of 
these included your latest machine,another line included one 
of your older models and the third line included a filler of 
another make.The old saying,"The proof of the puddin! is the 
eatin' ",holds good,so0 we asked the men who operated and 
supervised the operation of our fillers,and they all state 
that the Ayars New Perfection Filler is far ahead of any of the 
others,and if we are to get another new filler,they have asked 
that it shall be another Ayars New Perfection.Nuf sed. 

With best regards,we are, 


Respectfully, 
LE ROY CANNING COMPANY 


SECRETARY 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


Ayars Machine Company, new jersey. 
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Fill That KRAUT On 


An Anderson FILLER!! 


No need of the old, slow, irregluar 
hand-fill method. You can have an 
absolute fill, as quick as you need, 
with this machine. It was made to 
fill Kraut - Spinach —- String Beans, 
Pumpkin (as well as tomatoes) etc.— 
the things other Fillers can’t handle. 


We can supply you at once. 


Further information without obligation. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Our Kettles stand the test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
(Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 


Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


ANGSEN 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TABLES 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - 


- - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - . $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THB TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


ORE LUCK—The opening of real winter this 
M early in the season is hard on the coal piles, and 

hard on a great many people, but it is decidedly 
favorable to the sale and consumption of canned foods. 
It looks like the prognosticators of a long, hard winter 
are to have their predictions come true. We have had 
this week the coldest November days in more than 
thirty years, and so have most other sections, and if 
this continues, it will soon become a question of where 
the canned foods are to come from to feed the people. 
Karly freezes of this kind wipe out the fresh vegetables 
to a great extent, and thus another potent competitor 
is removed, and we will have added to the normal con- 
suming months for canned foods at least two more 
months than usual. That makes it serious for the can- 
ners who are “the cooks unto the people.” Such an 
impetus was not needed for canned foods this time, and 
we are far from gloating over the misfortunes to our 
so-called fresh vegetable growers. The condition, how- 
ever, is here, and it must be taken into consideration. 
It means a total cleanout of all canned foods stocks not 
only from canners’ warehouses, but from wholesalers’ 
and retailers’, and it brings an end to every possibility 
of lower prices for the goods from now on. If all hold- 
ers of surplus stocks do not realize this, it will be their 
fault, and they will have no one to blame if they fail to 
get their proper profit from their holdings but them- 
selves, 


HE ADVANCE OF PROSPERITY—Some of our 
most noted financiers are pointing out that we 
face the greatest wave of prosperity this or any 

other country has ever faced, and that already it is 
beginning to set in. The record rise in the prices of 
stocks in Wall Street and the tremendous buying of 
these stocks is a surprise to them, we grant, as while 
they looked for some such action following the effect 
of the election, thev did not expect to see it continue 
and grow stronger instead of weakening. But it has 


gone on until prices of stocks are higher than they have 
been for the past eight years. There will, naturally, 
come some reaction to this, but it looks as if their rea- 
soning—vastly improved conditions and outlook in 
European affairs and a cleaned-up condition of stocks 
of all kinds in this country, coupled with a plentiful 
supply of money and easy rates—is sound and that 
the prosperity promised is to be realized. Certainly 
so far as canned foods are concerned the outlook is the 
brightest we have ever seen, and we feel that 1925 will 
witness the greatest preparations for the packs, fac- 
tories enlarged and improved and general activity more 


pronounced and on a larger scale than any of us have 
heretofore ever seen. 


ON’T BE DISCOURAGED—Anyone who has fol- 
lowed the local and State conventions of this in- 
dustry for any number of years nas noted that 

when prices are at or below cost, the warehouses filled 
with goods for which demand is slow or lacking—in a 
word, when business is bad—there is always a large, 
enthusiastic attendance of canners. It is always so, 
and always will be so, because they come to the con- 
ventions in the hope of finding some way out of their 
difficulties. But when th2 reverse is the case—when 
the warehouses are empty and the money is in bank— 
then the attendance and the interest of canners both 
fall to a low level. They prefer to go hunting or to enjoy 
their well-earned leisure, and if they include a visit to 
their convention in this pleasure, they are mainly on 
the lookout for enjoyment, and are not at all interested 
in the academic discussions or the clinics on crop or 
plant diseases, much less in the platitudinous addresses 
of the welcomers and other such convention habitues. 
Our Association Presidents and Secretaries take the 
matter seriously, as a rule, and are liable to feel dis- 
couraged at the lack of interest on the part of the man 
for whom ‘the whole program is built; but they must 
undersand their subjects, and we think they will find 
the above analysis a correct one, and, therefore, they 
must not be surprised, much less disappointed. Un- 
questionably contentment is one of the greatest bless- 
ings conferred upon mankind, but it is a very “killer” 
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for the man of energy and activity, and it is content- 
ment with which the body of canners is now—what 
shall we say, suffering ?—no, enjoying itself. 


OW POLITICS AFFECTS THE FARMER—We 
H take this editorial from the Evening Sun, Bal- 
timore, of November 19th, and submit it “as is”: 


THE UNCHANGING LAW 


Again the potency of the economic law that 
controls the prosperity of agriculture is demon- 
strated so clearly that even politicians and farmers 
ought to be able to recognize it. That law, it will 
be remembered, has been stated in these terms: 


“The price of grain is in inverse ratio to the 
promises of the politicians to bring relief to the 
farmer.” 

Conspicuous on the first page of The Sun this 
morning is an announcement that recommenda- 
tions for a program for the stabilization of the 
agricultural industry will not be completed in time 
for submission to Congress during the short ses- 
sion. The politicians, that is, will let the farmer 
alone for a space. 

Equally conspicuous on page 12 of The Sun 
appears this headline: 


“Corn Prices Soar to Top for Season.” 


There seems to be no necessity for comment. 
But the opportunity to make a constructive sug- 
gestion is obvious and insistent. If postponing 
action on agricultural measures until some time 
after Congress has held its short session sends the 
price of corn soaring, why not postpone it again 
when the long session comes and make the farm- 
cx’s prosperity permanent? 


HE HUNGER FOR STATISTICS—Inquiries are 
becoming quite plentiful as to when they may 
expect their copy of the 1925 Almanac, because 

they all want the statistics of the corn and tomato 
packs and other figures. Every year there is this anx- 
ious desire shown for the figures, and yet, as a rule, 
the figures are cursed and reviled when they appear, 
as being too large by one set of men and as being too 
small by another. This year, at least, why should there 
be any eagerness for the figures? The market shows 
there are not enough corn or tomatoes to keep pace 
with demand. What, then, can the statistics do? Some 
weak-kneed holder may be induced to let go of his goods 
a few cents lower than he would have; but there are 
not many such today, for most men are well posted, or 
should be. And most men know that the supply of 
these two staples was so thoroughly cleaned up before 
the packing season of ’24 opened that it was well nigh 
impossible to overpack the market this season, and the 
unfavorable weather made that an absolute impossi- 
bility. So why worry about statistics of this season? 

While on the question of this annual Almanac may 

we ask your co-operation in it? We have tried to cover 
every point regarding the industry, but we want to be 
sure that we are doing so. You who use the Almanac 
daily are the ones who can say whether or not it is 
complete. If you have turned to it and not found what 
you want, write us, and if it is possible of obtainment, 
we will include it in this 1925 Almanac. That is what 
we mean by co-operation. This Almanac has become 
an institution in this industry and is relied upon and 
consulted all over the world, and while some new fea- 


_shortage which may now exist. 
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tures will be added this year, we want to cover any 
Please consider this 
invitation personal and let us hear from you if you 


have anything to suggest along the line of improve- 
ment. 


NOW JOHN MAY’S DONE GONE WENT AND 
DONE IT. 


UST before the Atlantic City Convention Damon— 
Herbert Randall, of S. O. Randall’s Sons and of 
Canning Machinery Exchange—left his Pythias, 

John J. May, also of the Canning Machinery Exchange, 
and of the Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore, and took 
unto himself a wife, and all the supply “boys” of this 
section, at least, were surprised. It left John almost a 
widow. And now John has thrown a shock into all his 
friends by hy ing off to Richmond for a marriage license, 
up to Washington to have the knot tied, back to Balti- 
more and aboard the Merchants and Miners steamer 
for Florida and Cuba on a honeymoon with his _brand- 
new bride. And, like “Herb,” he is going to take her 
to Cincinnati, we understand. Gone are the days of the 
boat trips, those days on the shore, and the days when 
John tickled the ivories, as only he could, and the “boys” 
swelled out on the chorus of “Sweet Adaline.” And 
what will “Barney” Barnard do, over on the Eastern 
Shore, when he learns that his John has committed mat- 
rimony. 

Well, John, you got away with it right smoothly, 
but there follow after you and your bride the well 
wishes of a host of friends, that you both may live 
long and prosper, and that you may both see the reali- 
zation of your fondest dreams. All of this happened 
on Monday, November 17th. 
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A REAL CANNERS SUGAR 
FRANKLIN FRUIT GRANULATED 


A finer grain than Fine Granulated, 
readily soluble and_ holds 


during processing. 


its color 


Our Service Department will send you 


a sample. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Crown Granulated for Condensed Milk” 
*‘A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.”’ 


Jay 
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A Real 
Christmas Present--- 


There is not a Superintendent, Manager, or Production Chief 
who would not “dearly love” to have a copy of this latest-- 
and greatest--treatise on canning, 
preserving, pickling and condi- 


ment making---- 


“A Complete Course In Canning” 


Give him a copy asa Christmas present 
and you will have the assurance of a gift 
greatly appreciated; and moreover you 
will help him in his search for the latest 


and best in food preservation methods. 


There is not a man in the business who 
does not want a copy of this invaluable 


book. And every food preserver should 


have a copy. 
Price $10.00 with the order. 


We will send the copy to you, or, if you prefer, we will wrap in 
attractive Christmas gift style, with Christmas card from you, and 
have the book reach him on THE day. No extra charge, and 
postage is prepaid. 


What Could Be More Appropriate? 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE ae 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Growing Peas for the Canning Factory 


H. Strycker Mills and L. J. Norton 


\| Cornell Extension the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 


University, Ithaca, New York. 
C. E. Ladd, Director of Extension Service 


(Continued from last Week.) 


Inoculation. 


The practice of inoculating peas is not common in 
New York. Dr. R. S. Nanz, of the Cornell Laboratory 
of Plant Physiology, made the following statement con- 
cerning inoculation: 

Seed inoculation is the sowing of a strain of legume 
bacteria with the pea seed. The purpose is to increase 
the supply of nitrogen to the pea plants and to add ni- 
trogen to the soil. This is accomplished by the utiliza- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen by the bacteria. The pea 
plants themselves are unable to absorb nitrogen di- 
rectly from the air, but are able to receive from the bac- 
teria that nitrogen which the bacteria absorb. 


The bacteria live in the roots of the pea plant, caus- 
ing swellings known as root nodules. Plants possessing 
root nodules are usually richer in nitrogen and show 
better growth than plants lacking them, but growing 
on the same type of soil. 

The best method of inoculation is seed inoculation. 
The seeds are mixed with a pure culture of the pea bac- 
_ teria, either in sand or in water. They are then allowed 
to dry and are sown. This method insures a thorough 
inoculation of each seed. 

In growing inoculated pea seed it is advisable to 
treat the land with lime. The reaction of the soil water 
should be approximately neutral, for the best results 


from inoculation. The bacteria will not grow in an acid 
soil. 


From results observed during the summer of 1923 
and from a few experiments in Cortland county and 
elsewhere, it seems advisable to recommend seed inoc- 
ulation for peas in all parts of New York State. While 
the increased yield may not be visible to the eye in the 
field, there is every indication that the use of inocula- 
tion will result in an increase of from one hundred to 
several hundred pounds of shelled peas per acre. 

It is recommended to those who wish to inoculate 
pea seed that they obtain the inoculant either from the 
State College or from some reputable firm. 

Inoculated peas leave a larger amount of nitrogen 
in the soil available for the crop following than do those 
pea crops which are uninoculated. This is due to the 


— supply released when the pea roots decay in the 
soil. 


Planting, 


Peas are generally planted with a grain drill. The 
fertilizer is usually sown at the same time. 


The depth of planting depends on the type of soil 
used. If the soil is light, a little deeper planting is 
necessary. The tendency is to plant peas deeper than 
required for good results. Plant pathologists have 


found that root-rot is more prevalent on peas which 
are planted deep. This is because below the surface 
of the soil the root-rot disease can grow more effectively 
and do more harm to the plants. 


The seed is supplied to the growers by the canning 
companies. - This is necessary in order to have uniform 
plantings of as uniform strains of seed as it is possible 
to obtain. Good seed is necessary for favorable yields. 
By good seed is meant seed of high germination, true- 
ness to type, uniformity in ripening and high yielding 
qualities. The last three qualities cannot be deter- 
mined except by growing tests, but germinating quali- 
ties can be tested very easily. Place a piece of moist 
blotting paper on a plate, count out a sample of 25 seeds 
of the lot to be tested, place a piece of moist blotting 
paper over the top, and invert another plate over it as a 
cover. Keep the blotting paper moist for a few days, 
until the seeds germinate. Count the number of seeds 
which sprout. This test will give an indication of the 
vitality of the seed, but not of the actual performance 
of the seed in the field. It is best not to plant seed 
which give a small percentage of germination, 


Rate of Planting. 


The usual rate of drilling is about 4 bushels of seed 
to the acre. There is some evidence that drilling over 
4 bushels of seed to the acre is profitable for both the 
smooth and the wrinkled varieties. Some experimental 
work in New Jersey showed that a high rate of plant- 
ing garden peas, 16 seeds to the foot, gave the highest 
yields for both the dwarf and the taller varieties. Re- 
sults from the survey show similar indications. The 
yields with different quantities of seed are shown in 
table 5. 


The highest yields were obtained on those farms 
that used about 14 bushels of seed to the acre. Only 
one farmer used 3 bushels or less of seed to the acre, 
and only five farmers above 5 bushels of seed to the 
acre, too few in either case from which to draw any 
conclusions. 

In order to drill more than 4 bushels of seed to the 
acre, it is usually necessary to drill half the seed in one 
direction, and the other half in the other direction of 
the field. Growers consider that this method gives a 
more even distribution of seed and an increase in yield. 


TABLE 5. Relation of the Quantity of Seed Planted 
per Acre to the Yield of Peas, 1920. 


25 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1924 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, and Green 
Admirals. These are all short. 
Sweet Com is short. We still have some however. 
Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery —— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 

Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 
When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
140 years in the Seed Business. 
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Date of Planting. 


The date of planting depends on weather conditions 
and on the type of soil used. Cool weather is best for 
peas, particularly while they are in blossom or filling 
the pods. Heavy soil cannot be fitted or planted as 
early as light soil. Too early planting is just as apt to 
reduce yields as is late planting. It is relatively more 
important to plant the slow-maturing varieties early 
than it is the quick-maturing types, such as the Alaska 
variety, although the Alaska will withstand lower tem- 
peratures than the wrinkled-seeded varieties. The sur- 
vey bears out these statements, as shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6. Planting Date and Yield of Peas, by Varie- 


ties, 1920. 
Horsford’s 
Green Market 
Alaska ‘Admiral Advancer Garden 
af of AS OF AS VE 
AS HE ZS AS RS 
Before fourth 
week in April.... 36 1,641 13 2,279 4 2,268 3 1,378 
4th week in April.. 42 1,678 19 2,820 8 2,910 11 2,617 
First week in May.. 92 1,824 69 2,771 37 2,594 16 2,209 
After first 
week in May..... 38 1,897 84 2,618 25 2,157 51 2,332 


The largest yields with the Alaska variety were 
obtained when the seed was planted during or after the 
tirst week in May; but for the later varieties the best 
results were obtained when they were planted during 
the last week of April. The lowest yields for all varie- 
ties, except for the Advancer variety, were obtained 
when the seed was put into the ground before the 
fourth week in April. 

The spring of 1920 was exceptionally backward. 
The growing conditions were especially unfavorable. in 
early April. Following the backward spring, the early 
summer was very hot and dry. Because of the condi- 
tions in the early part of April, peas planted at that 
time produced low yields. This was especially true of 
the wrinkled or later varieties, which are not so hardy 
as the smooth-seeded or Alaska type. As the later- 
maturing varieties require a long growing season, the 
best results were obtained when the peas were planted 
just as soon as weather conditions were favorable, 
namely, the last week in April. If planted late, those 
varieties requiring a relatively long growing season 
are likely to be injured by the hot, dry weather of 
midsummer. 


Rotations. 


Peas in western New York are most commonly in- 
cluded in a rotation consisting of (1) a cultivated crop, 
(2) oats, barley or peas, (3) wheat, (4) hay. Peas 
take the place of oats or barley, which usually precedes 
wheat. The cultivated crop varies with the type of 
farming. In some instances peas were planted after a 
small grain (oats, wheat or barley), and on a few farms 
after hay. The acreages of the different groups of 
crops that preceded peas, and the yields of peas follow- 
ing them, are shown in table 7. 


The yields of peas were largest when grown after 
a cultivated crop. They were lowest when planted on 
sod ground. Growers assert that peas have fewer 
weeds in them when grown after a cultivated crop. 
This partly accounts for the higher yields of peas fol- 
lowing a cultivated crop. Cultivated crops leave the 
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land in better physical condition than does a small-grain 
crop. Also, more and metter grade fertilizer is generally 


TABLE 7. Crops Preceding Peas and Yield of Peas per 
Acre in 1920. 


Yield ‘per acre 
Acres of peas of shelled peas 


Groups of crops preced- following following such 
ing peas. such crops. crops 
(pounds) 
Cultivated crops........ 863 2,321 
Small grains and peas... 344 2,072 
Mixed hay and alfalfa... 187 1,912 


applied to a cultivated crop than to the others, and part 
of this fertilizer is probably available for the peas. A 
preceding crop of hay leaves the land weedy and in poor 
physical condition for the peas following. 


The opinion is generally held by farmers that 
wheat yields are greater after peas than after oats or 
barley. Increases in the yields of wheat when grown 
following peas, over the yields of wheat following other 


crops, according to estimates of the farmers, were as 
follows: 


Yield after peas over yield of oats, 5.5 bushels an 
acre. 


Yield after peas over yield after barley, 4.0 bushels 
an acre. 


‘Yield after peas over yield after beans, 3.7 bushels 
an acre. 


A second crop may be put in after early peas. Fif- 
teen of the 262 farmers planted buckwheat after their 
early peas, and two planted fodder corn. Eight farmers 
grew peas in young orchards. 


Another common rotation is to seed clover or al- 
falfa with peas instead of with a small-grain crop. The 
Alaska or some other early variety is generally used, 
since the grain seeding might be smothered by the 
pea varieties. Fifty of the 262 farmers followed this 
practice. This is very common in the eastern counties 
which grow peas, though it is not important where 
wheat is extensively grown. Very good seedlings are 
obtained in this way, however, and it eliminates from 
the rotation a part of the small-grain crops, which are 
usually not profitable in New York State. A crop of 
hay may sometimes be harvested the same year from 
land seeded in this way. 


Varieties, 


; Perhaps as important as any factor that affects 
yields is the variety grown. The acreages and the yields 
of different varieties grown on farms visited in 1920 
are given in table 8. 


In 1920 the later varieties yielded much better than 
the earlier varieties, and the Advancer and Admiral 
varieties outyielded the Horsford’s Market Garden va- 
riety, the latest type. There is considerable adaptation 
of varieties to local conditions. A grower usually di- 
vides his acreage between early and-late varieties. In 


certain sections a number of varieties are grown. The 
average yield may depend on the proportion of the dif- 
ferent varieties. One advantage in growing the early 
varieties is that they permit a larger acreage to be 
grown, because they are out of the way before the later 
varieties come on and before the rush of summer work 
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“Bred for Perfection— 


F 12 inch light color vine, 5inch dark green 
Stringless Early Refugee— round stringless pod, heavy yielder. 
Ready for canning in 63 days. 


12 inch dark fine bushy vine, 43 inch 
Stringless Refugee Wax—— round stringless wax pod, heavy yielder. 


Ready for canning in 69 days. 


— By Individual Plant Selection” 


fay) 


Blood Tells 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
326 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ervice Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 
ing. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘“SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information Ej 
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TABLE 8. Varieties and Yields of Peas in 1920. 


Pounds 

Varieties* Acres per acre 
Admiral, Green............ 264.7 2,587 
Admiral, Yellow... 15.7 
Improved Advancer......... 23.0 
Horsford’s Market Garden. . 167.6 2,260 
Prince of Wales............ 18.5 arial 

43.6 

Total and average........ 1,468.0 2,246 


*The Roger’s No. 60, Yellow Admiral, Improved Advancer, 
Little Gem and Prince of Wales varieties were not grown in 
enough regions to give a fair average. 


begins. Because of their advantages to the canner, it is 
generally the practice to grow a fair proportion of the 
early varieties, particularly the Alaska. 

The Alaska is a smooth-seeded, short-vined and 
short-podded, early-maturing and somewhat hardy va- 
riety. 
ame color well in processing. It grades well into small 
sizes. The quality is considered by many to be inferior 
to the wrinkled-seeded varieties. 


The Surprise variety is wrinkled-seeded, short 
vined with medium-length pods, early maturing, but 
not hardy. It requires a good soil to produce good re- 
sults. It grades into a fair proportion of small sizes, 
and the quality is exceptionally good. 

The Green Admiral variety is wrinkled-seeded, and 
very long vined, with medium-length pods; matures 
after the early varieties, and is fairly hardy. It should 
not be grown on very rich soil. The peas are large, but 
the quality is good. 

The Advancer and the Horsford’s Market Garden 
varieties are wrinkled-seeded and are similar, but pos- 
sibly the Advancer variety is a little earlier than the 
Horsford’s Market Garden. Both varieties mature later 
than the Admiral variety. The vines and the pods are 
rather short. The quality is good in both varieties, and 
they grade into fair proportions of small sizes. 

The Rice’s No. 1 variety is wrinkled-seeded; shor' 
vined with medium-length, curved pods; late matur- 
ing, and with fair proportions of small sizes. The qual- 
ity is good. 

Three recently developed varieties have promise. 
The Horal, a cross between Horsford’s Market Garden 
and the Alaska, developed by the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Rice’s No. 330, an early-maturing variety; and 
Duke’s Delight, an extremely productive variety. 


Harvesting. 


In harvesting peas there are four separate opera- 
tions: cutting, loading, hauling and unloading. An or- 
dinary mowing machine is generally used in New York 
for cutting peas. Some farmers use an old mower ex- 
clusively for peas. Lifters are used by some growers. 
These are put on in place of the regular guards on the 
mowing machines at intervals of about one foot, or to 
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suit the conditions. Growers using these attachments 
consider that they achieve a saving in the crop, since 
the finger-like rods lift the pea vines which are lying 
close to the ground, and thus make it possible to cut 
those vines which would otherwise be left unharvested. 


Another attachment for the ordinary mower is 
often employed. This is called a windrower or swatcher. 
It consists of a series of curved rods attached to the 
cutter bar, and rolls the peas back after they have been 
cut, so that they will not be tramped on by the horses 
on the next trip around. This saves man labor. On 
the farms visited in 1920 a considerable saving in man 
labor was effected by the use of this attachment. 


The modern pea harvester, a fairly recent deveolp- 
ment in the industry, is used to a larger extent in other 
States than in New York. The average acreage of peas 

n those farms growing this crop in New York is avour 
6 acres. Initial cost, depreciation and upkeep and labor 
saved must therefore be considered before purchasing 
such a specialized machine for harvesting only 6 acres 
of peas a year. However, for the large grower such a 
machine might prove economical. This machine is 
fitted with lifters and single or double swathers, as 
well as with forks which work something like a tedder 
and pick up the peas and draw them to the knives. The 
swathers deliver the peas in rows or bunches back of 
the cutter bar, or to one side, so that the horses on the 
next trip around will either straddle the previously cut 
row or be entirely clear of it. Manufacturers of some 
of these pea harvesters assert that by the use of these 
machines a saving in labor of over 60 per cent, and an 
increase in crop of 20 per cent are possible. 


In loading peas labor may be saved by employing 
unusual methods, as, for example, the methods used by 
a grower in Cortland county. He uses an ordinary 
mowing machine with lifters attached to cut his 15 or 
20 acres of peas. The next operation is going over the 
field with a side-delivery rake. A hay loader and an or- 
dinary hay wagon follows and picks up the peas. He 
thus saves considerable time in harvesting his crop. 


Hauling the peas to the viner is usually done on the 
ordinary hay wagon. Some growers owning auto trucks 
use them and save much time in getting their peas to 
the viner. 


In certain sections the custom has been to let the 
peas get too large. This results in too large a percent- 
age of grades 4 and 5. This practice made for high 
yields and poor quality. It is questionable whether this 
practice paid the grower, because the commercial value 
of these peas was very much reduced when they were 
canned, and the canner in the long; run has to pay a 
lower price per ton for such peas. The opposite of this 
is almost equally as bad. To bring the peas in when 
they are too small reduces yields to the point where 
growers object and the pack of the canner is consider- 
ably reduced. A happy medium, where good yields are 
cbtained and quality is not sacrificed, is the best policy. 
This requires good judgment on the part of the road 
man who watches the peas, and good co-operation be- 
tween canner and grower. Yields may be greatly in- 
creased or reduced by the practices in that respect. It 
is very possible that a certain proportion of variations 
in yields found on the farms in 1920 was due to differ- 
ences in this respect. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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The Piston Type Visco 
BETTER FILLER 
Why ?— 


First, it fills more cleanly and accurately than has ever 
been possible before -- thereby not only doing the work 
better but at lower cost. 


Second, its greater simplicity of construction and operation 
makes settings for different size containers simpler, quick- 
er, more dependable -- cleaning easier -- cost of upkeep 
and operation less. 


Third, it is adaptable to such a wide variety of products 
that it is seldom idle. Preserves, jam, jelly, syrups, 
marmalades, mayonnaise, salad dressing, etc., are all filled 
successfully. 


No open supply tank to watch. 
No sticky belts or discs to jam, break and spill containers 
Three sizes: Fills up to gallons by accurate measure. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAX AMS Closing Machines 


There is an AMS Closing 
Machine for Every can 
closing need; and an AMS 
machine for every can 
making operation. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


for Sanitary Cans - - “Standard of the World” 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 


1924 Model, Patented 
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BALTIMORE’S CANNED FOODS WEEK PARADE 


ANNED Foods Week was opened with a “bang” in 

Baltimore, as the Committee promised would be 

the case. And right here we would like to tell 
our world—the canners of the country, for whom this 
big Week was conducted—that they have no adequate 
idea of the amount of work these men of the Commit- 
tee—and of Committees all over this country—put in 
to make the Week a success. It is hard, troublesome, 
long-houred work, for which not only none of them re- 
ceive a cent, but one of whom gave generously in money 
to help defray the necessary expenses. And, as we have 
said, this is as true in every section of the country as 
here in Baltimore, and that world of canners ought to 
appreciate what was done for the good of their busi- 
ness. 

After almost two months of wonderful fal! 
weather, Saturday morning, November 8th, dawned 
cold, chilly and gray—a real November morning, pres- 
aging rain or snow—and it was feared the paraders 
would be greeted by snow, as was the last Canned Foods 
Week parade in Baltimore. But the sun broke through 
about noon, though the day was cold. 

The parade was scheduled to assemble on lower 
Broadway at 1:45 Saturday afternoon, November 8th. 
and to start at 2 P. M., and be it said to the everlasting 
credit of the parade managers—Messrs. Robert Rouse, 
of the Continental Can Co., and Robert Sindall, of A. K. 
Robins & Co., Inc., it started right on the minute. 
“Clem” Butterfield, of Webster, Butterfield & Co., well- 
known canners, of Baltimore, was Marshal of Parade, 
and rode’at the head with the two managers. First 
there came the mounted police to clear traffic; then a 
car bearing six heralds dressed in medieval costume, in 
the style of Lord Baltimore, and they blew valiant 
blasts upon their long trumpets announcing the coming 
of the cavalcade, for they were real trumpeters and not 
mere make-believe. Then followed the Big Can, 
mounted upon a truck, and containing a large bell in 
the center, which tolled to call out the inhabitants. 
This can, more than six feet high, was finely con- 
structed to give the actual impression of the can used 
by canners, and was suitably inscribed to remind the 
people that this is Canned Foods Week. It wags used 
all Week to travel the highways and the byways in city 
and suburbs to tell its story. 

Next in line came Chief Little Bear, the well-known 
Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser Indian, mounted upon 
a spirited white horse, and you can imagine that the 
voung folks of the city took to this exhibit, for he wore 
his full regalia, as his picture shows, and handled his 
horse as only an Indian can. 

The Marshal of the Parade and the two managers 
in fine, new Marmon cars followed next, and they were 
accompanied by many notables, including Mr. James 
(“Jimmie”) A. Anderson, Chairman of the National 
Canned Foods Week Committee; President Wm. H. 
Killian, of the Canned Goods Exchange, and others. 
Following these came the floats, and every one of them 
was a distinct credit to the house entering it. There 
were five bands scattered thoughout the line, and there 
was a constant supply of good music. 

The first of these floats was the Assau Canning 
Co., neatly decorated and representing the shelves of 
a grocery store, showing a full line of the canned foods 
this well-known house produces. Pleasure cars repre- 
senting the firm and bearing its members followed. 
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Next came the immense float of the Continental 
Can Co., showing pyramids of every kind and size of 
can made, tastefully decorated. 

The B. F. Shriver Co.’s (Westminster, Md.) float 
was entirely made of cans, labeled, showing their full 
line of goods, and they had heralds who handed out 
samples of the goods en route. 


McCormick & Co., the well-known spice and flavor- 
ing extract house, of Baltimore, and who make a very 
fine mayonnaise, came next in line, with an attractive 
showing of their products. 

Wm. Numsen & Sons Co. had an immense float, 
showing their Clipper Brand of canned foods, with 
numerous placards and legends advertising the goods 
and the week. 

The Metal Package Corporation, which came next 
in line, had a handsome float, showing the large line of 
cans and metal packages they produce. 

H. Gamse & Bro. decorated their truck with art 
work and samples of the labels and other printed ad- 
<= matter they turn out, and the effect was quite 
good. 


The two floats of A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., one 
tastefully decorated and showing two machines—a Pea 
Filler and a Tomato Filler—and the second carrying a 
clown band, which caused a lot of merriment on the 
way, came next in line. 

A. W. Feeser, of Silver Run, Md., showed his pro- 
gressiveness by entering a well-decorated truck, dis- 
playing his line of canned foods and advertising brands. 


The Evan Hooks truck, which came next, was an 
attractive one, and bore out the splendid advertising 
of canned foods this firm always does. 


Next came the truck of the Gibbs Preserving Co., 
neatly decorated in the colors of the occasion, black 
end orange, and showing the full line of their canned 
foods and condiments. 


The American Can Co., next, had two immense 
trucks, handsomely decorated, urging the use of canned 
foods, their economy and fealthfulness, and calling at- 
tention to the week. This firm also kept the immense 
can, which the Southern Can Co. had built, traveling 
about the city on one of its trucks. 
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Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
ith one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uniT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed byall wholesale grocers 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners’ Association, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Personal Checks Accepted 
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The Housewives: Alliance, Inc., had two trucks 
here, the one showing the old, slovenly, hard-worked 
kitchen, and the second, as a contrast, showing the new 
housewife serving dinner out of the can, 


The Atlantic Can Co. had two trucks following, 
both finely decorated and advertising both their own 
products and the week. 

The Simpson & Doeller Co. entered one of their 
large trucks, displaying some of the fine art work done 
on canners’ labels and bearing legends advocating the 
use of canned foods. 

The Southern Can Co:, which, as we have said, 
built the big can used during the week to keep Canned 
Foods Week constantly in the minds of the people, also 
had a float, showing cans of all kinds and shapes, one 
of the very attractive floats of the parade. 

The Rittler Box Co. also had a float, showing the 
‘canned foods boxes they produce, handsomely deco- 
rated and advertising the week. 


Howard E, Jones & Co., the well-known brokers 
and representatives of Danish Maid milk, entered a 
truck advertising this well-known commodity. 


The United States Printing & Litho Co. had in one 
of their big trucks, finely decorated, and made a very 
good appearance. 


Samuel J. Ady, of Sharon, Md., entered a float and 
advertised his Pride of Sharon canned corn. He dis- 
tributed samples of it. 


The Torsch-Summers Co. had three floats in line 
and they showed much thought and hard work. One 
carried a full line of their canned foods; another a bevy 
of pretty girls dressed to represent the vegetables used 
in their well-known vegetables for soup, and a third 
carried samples of their packs, while clowns ran along- 
side and gave them out to the public. 


The J. B. Ford Co., makers of “Wyandotte,” had 
several of their service cars in line, and there were a 
large number of pleasure automobiles not mentioned 
above, bearing brokers, canners, machinery men and 
others, making the parade a handsome one and one 
which the city viewed with pleasure and, we believe, 
with profit to the industry and the week. 
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“Bob” Rouse and “Bob” Sindall worked hard and 


long on this parade, and they may well feel proud of 


their efforts. Our description is necessarily brief, but 
if you will vizualize a parade of this size going through 
the business and residence streets of a city the size of 
Baltimore on a busy Saturday afternoon, you will get 
some adequate idea of what really happened. ~ 

“Bob” Sindall says, however, that his hardest job 
was as Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The following list shows the goods distributed by 
the packers of Baltimore, which were given out as 
souvenirs at the Canned Foods Week Luncheon, held 
at the Emerson Hotel, Tuesday, November 11th: 

W. F. Assau Canning Co., 2 cases No. 2!4 tomatoes. 

Baltimore Canning Co., 2 cases tomatoes. 

Booth Packing Co., 2 cases mixed goods. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., 2 cases No. 2 sifted peas. 

Fleming & Co., 1 case No. 2 tomatoes, 1 case No. 2 
peas. 

D. E. Foote & Co., 1 case tomatoes, 1 case spinach. 

Gibbs Preserving Co., 2 cartons apple jelly. 

Louis Grebb, 2 cases tomatoes. 

Hartlove Packing Co., 1 case mixed vegetables, 1 
case stringless beans. 

H. F. Hemingway & Co., 1 case triple succotash, 1 
case asparagus. 

W. H. Killian & Co., 2 cases No. 2 sauerkraut. 

J. Langrall & Bro., 1 case (4 doz.) extra sifted peas. 

Lord-Mott Co., 2 cases string beans. 

H. J. McGrath Co., 2 cartons string beans. 

Monumental Canning Co., 2 cases mixed goods. 

Wm. Numsen & Sons, 2 cases No. 2 small May peas. 

Roberts Bros., 2 cases tomatoes. 

W. H. Roberts & Co., 2 cases No. 2 tomatoes. 

Schall Packing Co., 2 cases wax stringless beans. 

Southern Packing Co., 2 cases stringless beans. 

Torsch-Summers Co., 1 carton peanut butter, 1 car- 
ton shrimp. 

Martin Wagner Co., 2 cases No. 1 baked beans. 


Webster-Butterfield Co., 2 cases No. 2 cut string- 
less beans. 


C. L. Applegarth Co., 2 cases No. 2 tomatoes. 


WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Program Eighty-first Semi-annual Convention 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Nov. 24, 25, 26, 1924 


First Session, Monday, Nov. 24 (all Sessions held 
in Crystal Room), 10 o’clock A. M. 


FIRST SESSION 
Invocation. 


Appreciation from The Press—Glenn Griswold, Manag- 
ing Editor Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

President’s Address—J, J. Rogers, President Western 
Canners’ Association, Pendleton, Ind. 

Appointment of Special Committees by President J. J. 
Rogers. 

Representing the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion—J. J. Morey, President, Denver, Colo. 


Representing National Chain Store Grocery Associa- 
tion—J. M. Fly, President, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wood Containers—C. V. Hodges, Secretary National 
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Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter 


= 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. kx worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


N .379 


WE ARE READY 
THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 
Write for special catalog and references 


Manufacturers of A, K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR: 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits New Office and Warehouse: Baltimore, Md. 
Lombard and Concord Sts. 
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Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, Il. 
Canned Foods in Europe—George W. Cobb, General 
Sales Manager American Can Co., New York City. 


SECOND SESSION 
Crystal Room, Monday, Nov. 24, 1924, 2 o’Clock P. M. 


Representing the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation—J. H. McLaurin, President, Washington, 
<3. 

Representing the National Canners’ Association—Royal 
F. Clark, President, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

How Farm Practice Influences Discoloration in Canned 
Corn—Prof. W. A. Huelson, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Representing Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation—Ernest E. Finch, President, Cincinnati, O. 

Exportation of Canned Foods—Hon. R. S. Hollingshead, 
Food Stuffs Division, Department of Commerce of 
United States. 

The Seed Situation for Canning Products—C, G. Wood- 
bury, of National Commerce Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Pea Situation—F. A. Stare, Chairman Pea Section, 
National Canners’ Association, Columbus, Wis. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuesday, Nov. 25, 1924, 10 o’Clock A. M. 


Address—Arthur Hamilton, Vice-President Western 
Canners’ Association and President Ohio Canners’ 
Association, Lebanon, Ohio. 

Canned Foods Week of 1924—James A. Anderson, 
Chairman of National Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee, Morgan, Utah. 

Representing the National Food Brokers’ Association—- 

Chas. P. Whiteman, President, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Standards—Dr. R. E. Doolittle. Chief Central District 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Departmen! 
of Agriculture. 

Disceloretion in Canned Beets—Prof, A. E. Stevenson, 
National Canners’ Association, Laboratory, Was%- 
ington, D. C. 

Fiber Containers in Shinping Canned Foods—C. R. 
Browder. General Manager Nationa! Containers’ 
Association. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Tuesday, Nov. 25, 1924, 2 o’Clock P. M. 


Representing the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers of the United States—H. C. Balsiger, Nationa! 
Secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Canned Corn Situation—C. S. Cosgrove, Chairman 
Corn Section, National Canners’ Association, Le- 
Sueur, Minn. 

Getting the Facts About Canned Foods to the Public—- 
Henry Loomis, Assistant Secretary of the Nationa! 
Canned Foods Association. Washington, D. C. 

Do You Know Your Costs ?—Albert T. Bacon, of Albert 
T. Bacon & Co., Certified Public Accountants, Chi- 
cago, 

Corn Svrun Work—Prof. J. J. Williams, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Studies of Canners’ Crops—Prof. George E. Starr. of 
Michigan Agricultural College. East Lansing, Mich. 

Canned Foods Week from a Broker’s Purview—P. J. 
Murphy. Chairman of Canned Foods Week for the 
National Food Brokers’ Association, Chicago, III. 
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Report of Secretary Western Canners’ Association—J. 
A. Lee, Chicago, Ill. 
FIFTH SESSION 


Wednesday, Nov. 26, 1924, 10 o’Clock A. M. 


Reports on Standard Committees. 

On Conference—E. W. Virden, Iowa, Chairman. 
Traffic—William Clapper, Iowa, Chairman. 

Cost Accounting—H. W. McCartney, Ohio, Chairman. 
Factory Efficiency—J. W. Deniges, Wis., Chairman. 
Soil Conservation—C. H. Sears, Ohio, Chairman. 
Membership—F. A, Stare, Wisconsin, Chairman. 
Seed Supply—R. C. Dickinson, Illinois, Chairman. 
By-Products—George Stocking, Wisconsin, Chairman. 
Publicity—John A. Lee, Illinois, Chairman. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Walter Trego, Hoopeston, Ill., Chairman. 


REPORT SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


President’s Address. 
b—On Secretary’s Report. 
c—On Resolutions. 


AUSTRALIA PAYS BOUNTIES TO CANNERS. 


Over 54,000 pounds sterling, approximately $247,- 
000, was paid by the Commonwealth Government in 
bounties up to July 1, American Trade Commissioner 
Pauly informs the Department of Commerce. Of this 
amount, about 22 per cent went to New South Wales 
canners. The bounties were for production and export 


and were paid under the Canned Fruits Act passed this 
year. 


Easily Onened! 


— slit around the top 
and an D Canned 
Goods Box is open. No dirt or 
litter. The clean, handsome 
appearance of every can has 
been safely guarded! 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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Canners’ Beet Seed 


Much disappointment and financial loss have been 
caused in the canning industry throughthe purchase 
of inferior stocks of beet seed, resulting in many re- 
jections because of the color of the canned product. 


We grow our beet stock seed on our own land, where 
we make a most careful root selection, not only for 
color but for perfect uniformity as well. 


We are safe in saying that no better stock of 


Detroit Dark Red 


is produced than the seed we offer you. The type is so 


true to a solid, dark red color that it is practically with- 
out zones. 


We are pleased to mail samples for trial to those interested. Write for 
prices for prompt shipment or future contract. 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN, JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
TOMATO AND OTHER CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
CANNERS’ SEEDS BRANCH: DETROIT, MICH. 


A Beautiful Product. 


A true description of a can of cherries pitted on a MONITOR 
PITTER. 


It's hardly possible to see the opening thru which the pit was 
ejected—each cherry is sound and firm and is a speaking ad- 
vertisement of that brand of goods. Pit your cherries on the 
MONITOR Pitter. 


By the way, do not overlook the fact that MONITOR Can- 


ning machinery can be bought at low price just now. 


It will pay you to buy early. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Canadian Plant A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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RADIO-ACTIVITY IN TOMATOES. 


From the Weekly Circular of the Gibbs Preserving Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


T was only a week ago that we said that “little by 
little the potentialities of canned tomatoes are 
being revealed to us.” We then were speaking 

about a highly interesting article appearing in the New 
York Commercial, in which the happy idea was un- 
folded that a can of tomatoes eaten once a day would 
perhaps have the effect of keeping dread pyorrhea 
away. Ordinarily, so interesting, if not really sensa- 
tional development would have been enough for one 
brief week, or even for one generation, but there has 
been during the present week another developmen 
having to do with the tomato before which the some- 
what sensational circumstance of a week ago pales 
into utter insignificance. All of a sudden the tomato has 
become that “low sweet root from which all heavenly 
virtues shoot,” for we are told in an article appearing in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun of November 11th that “ra- 
dium and our humble red-ripe tomatoes have one prop- 
erty in common, that they are both radio-active.” We 
are informed that “Experiments conducted by Dr. C. F. 
Langsworthy, of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, who has been investigating the problem for 
some time, and W. H. Wadleigh, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, have proved for the first time that a foodstuff has 
the distinguishing property of the chemical element 
that produces the world’s shortest rays. Tomatoes will 
not, however, be used in the treatment of disease, for 
their radio-activity is very slight.” What a career the 
festive tomato has had. Time was when it probably 
was the least esteemed of vegetables because the least 
well known. During recent years, however, it has tre- 
mendously grown in popular favor, and is now by far 
the most freely sought, the most widely used and the 
most highly esteemed of vegetables. During the pres- 
ent year canned peas have pre-empted the coveted po- 
sition long occupied by canned tomatoes, but that will 
not be for long. Canned tomatoes, because of their in- 
herent excellences, are bound to regain the ascendant 
position they have long occupied. To this happy end 
there remains but one thing to do—to cultivate toma- 
toes in the field with increasing attention to fine quali- 


ESTABLISHED I856 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


KNIVES -APRONS-And 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 
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ties and to pack tomatoes into cans with an increasing 
deference for the opinions of that “arbiter elegantia- 
rum,” the American housewife. The canner has no 
better friend than the housewife; in spite of his occa- 
sional lapses she loves him dearly. Often he offends 
her, discourages her, repels her by his unseemly ways 
and his unseemly methods, but her attachment for him 
remains unchanged of its loyalty and fond devotion. 
The American housewife is entitled to receive the best, 
the very best, care and attention the canner is capable 
of bestowing upon her in recompense for all the splen- 
did things she has done and is daily doing for him. 
What a world of opportunity lies before the grower and 
the canner of tomatoes if only they will be diligent in 
improving them. Science now comes to the tomato 
grower and to the tomato canner with golden opportu- 
nities to lay at his feet, and if they shall seize these op- 
portunities and improve them the great tomato can- 
ning industry may attain to heights never hitherto 
dreamed of in its economy. 


SUTPHEN CONGRATULATES THE STATIS- 
TICIANS. 


REVISED report of acreage and production of 
A cucumbers for 1924, issued by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, under date of November 4, 
reads as follows: 


Acreage Yield per acre 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
Est. Rev. 
States Acres Acres Bu. Bu. 
2,030 2,740 1382 114 
3,250 4,260 78 35 
1,420 1,680 52 28 
Saree 7,390 11,450 51 26 
EE 26,840 36,230 43 24 
ee 1,330 3,070 54 17 


en. 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner 
Corn Canner 
Tomato Canner 


Fruit Canner 
Milk Canner 
Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 


Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - 


Baltimore, Md. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


: SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 


etc. 
THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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New York............. 1,420 1,730 49 38 &. 

Ohio 700 920 —45 30 | 
480 420 138 30 8 ° ° 

12,130 17,220 50 28 J YOU FEED This Machine 
3,570 7,500 37 46 


WITH A BUCKET. 


64,480 92,900 51 30 

Figuring 92,900 acres, at 30 bushels per acre, gives 
us 2,787,000 bushels as the estimated yield. 

The National Pickle Packers Association reported 
to its members October 9th that the normal require- 
ments of members of our Association is about 5,000,000 
bushels. Estimating stocks on hand at that time, we 
stated that we would fall short 1,500,000 bushels. 

As the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
gets statistics from all the pickle packers in the coun- 
try, you can see the accuracy of our forecast. 

The original report sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture was an estimate made at a time when it 
lcoked as though there would be a normal yield. It was 
learned subsequently that the estimate was too high, 
and again no allowance was made for cucumbers sold 
on the open market and used for other purposes than 
pickling. 

Some criticism has been made concerning the va- 
rious reports made this season as not agreeing one with 
the other, but when we take into consideration the fact 
that we have passed through a freak season with fair 
yields in some sections and practically a crop failure in 
others, the governmental statistician should be com- 
plimented on his work. 

C. J. SUTPHEN, Secretary, 
National Pickle Packers Association. 


TOMATOES FOR MANUFACTURE. 


Acreage, Yield Per Acre and Production of Tomatoes 
Grown for Manufacture in 1923 and 1924. 
By the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington. 
November 11, 1924. 


Acreage Yield Production 
State - 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 
Acres Acres Tons Tons Tons’ Tons 
Arkansas ....... 7,920 10,610 24 29 19,000 30,800 No. 46 
California ...... 30,760 26,760 6.2 5.7 190,700 152,500 
Colorado ....... 2860 1,880 5.0 72 14,300 138,500 a Feed 
Lelaware ........ 18,690 17,199 55 30 102,800 51,600 
Indiana ......... 66020 74600 2.9 3.4 191,500 253,600 
Illinois ......... 5,400 5,620 30 42 16,200 23,600 
3,580 3,940 54 28 19,300 11,000 | 
Kentucky ....... 5,610 6.700 16 4.5 9000 30,200 . 
Maryland ....... 44,230 41,580 5.5 3.3 248,300 137,200 . 
Michigan ....... 2.730 3,900 3.5 5.7 9,600 22,200 Cc >) 
20,240 26,310 24 2.5 48,600 65,800 
New Jersey..... 25,000 29,000 4.6 3.5 115,000 101,500 These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
New York....... 12,920 12280 40 6.4 51,700 78,600 into the hopper— caps are discharged. 
13,860 15250 46 5.4 63,800 82,400 
Pennsylvania .... 3,520 4.890 48 4.6 16,900 22,500 ; 
; Tennessee ...... 7,270 9,890 22 3.1 16,000 30,700 § ‘The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
4,890 5480 88 54 43,000 29,600 
Virginia ........ 12520 13,150 42 34 52,600 44.700 UY perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
Other States..... 3490 4050 38 30 13,300 12,200 f . . 
Motels 291,510 313,080 42 3.8 1,236,6001,194200 75 to 100 per minute. That achievement places us 
, one block ahead of the procession. 
ITALY MODIFIES CANNED FOODS MARKING RE- ; : 
QUIREMENTS. Every Machine for can-making— 
HE Italian requirements for indelible marking of 
canned meat and fish products have been slightly 


modified by a circular recently issuel by the Di- 
rector General of Customs at Rome, Commercial At- 
tache MacLean cables the Department of Commerce. 

In place of the original requirement that all labels 
cn canned meats and fish shall show the nature and 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


> 
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STEGHER. 


“We excel Our Labels 
a. Des: ns are the Highes est Standard 
r 


istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


oO 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


> 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to : 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, Ill. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


¢ 
\ 
Buffalo Plant MA 
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weight of the contents, together with the name of the 
manufacturer, it is now permitted that brand names 
that have been registered in the bureau of markets 
(Ufficio del Marchio) in Rome may be used instead of 
the full firm name of the manufacturer. 


SPANISH FISH PRESERVING INDUSTRY PASS- 
ING THROUGH CRISIS. 


HE hardtimes through which the fish preserving 

] industry is passing has impelled these interests 

to present a memorandum to the Spanish gov- 

ernment in which certain recommendations are made 

with a view to improving conditions, the American 

Trade Commissioner at Madrid informs the Department 
of Commerce. 


The memorandum calls attention to the fact that 
since foreign fishing off the coast of Portugal has been 
prohibited the Spanish industry is lacking in supplies 
to such an extent that many of the canning factories of 
the Galician coast have been closed and some have been 
obliged to transfer their machinery to the Portuguese 
coast, to the evident ruin of the Spanish industry. 
Recommendation is therefore made that separate 
steamers so furnished to bring back the fish, so that 
the fishing boats may not be forced to give up their 
time to such transportation. That, it is expected, will 
solve many of the difficulties now surrounding the in- 
dustry. The memorandum also requests the free entry 
of sardines transported in Spanish boats, and caught by 
Spanish fishermen, regardless of the banks in which 
the fishing was done, as long as the scarcity of sardines 
on Spanish coasts continues. 


FOR PROCESSING 


Be sure to use 


FRANKLIN FRUIT SUGAR 


It isn’t a soft grain—but finer than fine 
granulated. 


It wiil stand heat and is readily soluble. 
If you will write our Service Depart- 
ment, we will give you further scien- 
tific reasons for this advice. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
F hiladelphia, Pa. 


*‘A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.” 
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CONVENTION DATES. 

TN HE following are the dates of Canners’ Conven- 
tions named up to the time of publication. The 
Secretaries of the Associations should keep us 

informed, so as to make this listing informative and 
correct. 
November 24-26, 1924—Western Canners Semi-an- 
nual, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
December 9-10, 1924—Ohio Canners, Annual, Hotel 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
December 10-11, 1924—New York State, Annual, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. 
December 16-17, 1924—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, spe- 
cial meeting; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
December 18-19, 1924—Minnesota Canners, Annual 
Meeting. Hotel and place later. 


January. 26-30, 1925—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, Na- 
tional Food Brokers, Machin- 
ery Exhibit, no hotel head- 
quarters, Cincinnati. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


al 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 


theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET § 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


» 
’ 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a-page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 
Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 
Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 
and 3 cans 
Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 
Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 
42 x 48 Open Process Kettles 
20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—185 Oak Casks, capacity from 400 to 500 
gallons each. (bulged staves). Height 5 feet, diameter 3 
feet. 22 Poplar Casks, capacity about 800 gallons (straight 
staves). Height 74 feet, diameter 3% feet. These casks are 
located near Philadelphia. 

Address Central Bottle & Supply Co., 801 St. Paul 
Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 String Bean Cutter. 
- 1 Hemingway or Conant Corn Gun. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED— One Monitor Bean Cutter. Must be A-No, 
1. condition. State price and terms. 
Address Post Office Box 1226, Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—A Bliss No. 22 N Bodymaker, with auto- 
matic body feed, notching attachment, and side seam sold- 
ering attachment. Must be in good condition. Write full 
details stating size equipment available and price. ; 

Address Box A-1255 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silkers, 2 Monitor 
Pea Blanchers, 2 Monitor Pea Washers, 2 No. 2 Monitor Pea 
Cleaners, 2 Late Style Monitor Pea Graders, 4 No. 5 Sprague 
Corn Cutters, 1 Kern Pulp Finisher, 1 Monitor-Thomas 
Tomato Scalder. 
Address Box A-1252 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Three Exhaust Boxes. One Pulp Finish- 
ing machine. 


D. Canale & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 


Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—This advertisement is intended to attract a reply 
from a strictly capable man of good habits who either is operating 
or knows that he can operate successfully a 3 line Pea and Corn 
Canning Factory. He must have proven ability to handle farmers 
and labor and to produce a quatity pack at a reasonable cost. Loca- 
tion, New York State.e Our own organization is familiar with this 
advertisement so you need have no hesitancy in replying and all re- 
plies will be held in strict confidence, State age, experience, and all 
details including salary expected. 

Address Box B-1246 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Young Mechanical Engineer, who has had some 
experience designing automatic machines, preferably for the 
handling of food products, such as wrapping, filling and sealing 
machines. Steady employment and good future with a very 
strong manufacturing concern. Address Box B-1254, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Superintendent-Processor for a Wisconsin Pea 
and Corn plant, packing about one hundred thousand cases peas and 
fiifty thousand cases corn. Applicant must be capable of success- 
fully handy handling help; known how to pack strictly Fancy goods, 
and have proven ability as an A-1 canning factory man. Give ex- 
perience, age, present employment and salary expected; position 
open January 1 st 1925. Applications will be treated in confidence. 

Address Box B-1250 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTEvV—First class Superintendent-!’rocessor, 
thoroughly experienced in packing fruits and vegetables of quality. 
Very dependable and best character. 

Address Box B-1556 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Salesman available for tw o months, pre- 
sent work finished for this year. Have broad experience wi’ h Grocery 
Jobbers and Brokers all over the country, also with Indiana Canners. 
Have initiative, cléan record and live in Indianapolis. Will consider 
traveling anywhere for above period. High class proposition only. 

A ‘dress }ox B-125! care of The Cons’ Trade. 


POSITION WANTED —Can man age 35 with 14 years evperi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Su «rin- 
tenaent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can handle oflice 
as well as factory. A | reference. 

Addrcss Box B-1248 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED —Production Manarer with exception 
a'ly varied experience with largest companies picking fruits and ve- 
getables covering farms, proces-ing. oftice and sales wou'd consider 
opening for January Ist with c»mpany a »pveciating real results and 
where future prospects are assured (an handle all classes help and 
growers successfully, and lay out mechanical sxt ups and direct in- 
stallation in general canning line equipment. Best references as to 
past record, character and ability. 

i Address Box B-1249 care of The diniatsiital Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tab'es and several faney goods __ Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country Married Best references. 

Address Box B-128 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-123! care of The Canning Trade. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 


MR. CANNER: 


The season’s tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
54 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
prices now. Prices always advance as 


We make the baskets. 


demand increases. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


392 So Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA 


: 24147 
« (Night) Berkeley 200 


Phones 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to tect competiticn 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses 


Bacteriological Examinations. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the use of 


Wyango 


and Cleanser. 


which ill a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing t insure p pt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


Cold Water Paste for 


sticking the lap. D EWA LCO 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


CKUP GUM 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 


PRODUCT 


Cambridge, Mass. 


IN Vi 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


se No finer cans beneath the sun, 
sec Quality first since nineteen-one. 
‘Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
gas Fits us well to serve you now. 

ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


of all of the mechanical equipment used in a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek ideal Green pea hulling machinery 
is playing a very important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters.. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


you a copy? A letter addressed to 

Viner F eeders Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 

Under Carrier Separators City, will bring one to you promptly. 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., American Can Company 


387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ORDER YOUR 


Christmas Greeting Gards 


WITH YOUR NAME IMPRINTED 


ONTINENTAL 
AN 
OMPANY, INC. 


| 
| 
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Will quote prices 
FROM on Cans 


H. GAMSE & BRO. upon application. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
GAMSE BUILDING 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


29 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


4. 
White Mammoth, No. 2%4.....-+ 
White Mam., Peeled, Na 
Green Mammoth, * Out 2:00 
White, Large, No. 2 ‘Out Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. “24%. Out 3.65 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Medium, tee 350 
Green, Medium, No. 2% - 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, ite, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.35 4 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 4.10 = 
Tips, Green, Mam, No. 1 a 1.26 4. 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq. 385 3.75 
BAKED BEANS+ 
Plain, MNO. 65 -70 
In Sauce, No. 80 
In Sauce, No. 2 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. 90 
String, Standard Green, No 10. come 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 tee 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... V5 yale 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.. 
White Wax Stendard * 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 10.. es 
Limas, Extras, No. Out 
Limas, Standards, No. 2......-. 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2........... .85 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.. 87% 4.90 
BEETS; 
Small, Whole, No. 3.........+- Oat 
Standard, Whole, No. 
CORNt 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. 1.25 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f o. b. Co eae 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. sees 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, anes pet. Out 
«x. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, fo.b. 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. factory. 1.4! 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.40 Rot 
Std. Crushed, No 2, f o. b. Co. 1.35 $1.00 
Extra, Std. Crushed, No. e110 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. 3-15 
Extra, No. 2, ge County.. 1.10 
Extra Standard Western. No. 2. ae 
Standard Western, No. 2....... 1.30 
Standard, Split, 3.00 *1.00 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP${ 
13 Mo. 95 1.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, No. Out 
PEAS} 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory.. . 
6. -B: Baltimore ? $1.90 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. ay b. factory.. 1.40 %1.45 
0. Baltimore 150 1.70 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, 4 ‘o. b. factory. 1.30 1.25 
b. Baltimore 1.35 1.45 
No. 4 Sieve, o. b. factory.. 1.25 *1.20 
f. b. Baltimore 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, o. b. Balto... Out 
‘+ Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out -90 
Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... 99 
E. a Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1.20 1.20 
Fancy Petit . 130 1.40 
PUMPKIN¢{ 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... Out 1. 
SAUERKRAUT 
Standart, Wo: -90 
Standard, No. 95 1.10 
Standard, 3.25 3.75 
SPINACHt 
Standard, 1.50 1.60 


(¢) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices COrrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, Noi 400 
{F. O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASH}¢{ 
Balto. N. Y. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out * 
With Dry Beans, No. 1.40 Out 
Maine, No. Out Out 
SWEET POTATOES? 

F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county. 1.25 1.30 
Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. Balto.. 1.75 .... 
Standard, No. 3, f. 0. b. County 1.70 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County Se kaze 

TOMATOES} 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Dut Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory.. .... Ont 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 5.50 4.50 
Std., No. 10, ce o.b. County..... 5.25 4.50 
Jersey, No. -o.b. County.... 
Ex. £td., 1.0.b. Balto. £65 Cut 
Standard No & fon He: 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County. - 145 1.45 
Seconds, 3, f.o.b. Baltimore .... 1.45 
Standard fob Battimer: 1.05 1.25 
Standard, No. A f.o.b. County. 1.02% 1.25 
Seconds, No. o.b. Baltimore : 
Standard 9s, o.b. Baltimore... Ont 


Standard 1s, f.0.b. Baltimore... .70 -70 


Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .67% .70 
TOMATO PULPt 

Std., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 500 3.25 


Standard, No. 1. 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES* 
Md., No. 3, 193% 2286 
Pa., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. . 4.00 
Md., No 10, f.0.b.. Baltimore... .... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%4...... 2.75 2.25 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard. NG. 6.50 8.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 
Standard, No. 2, 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, Red, No. VAN 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Ont ome 
Standard, Red, Water, No 2.... 1.35 Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 
Extra Preserved, No. 2......... 225 Out 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ ‘925 9.60 
California Standard 2%s........ 2.85 2.45 
GOOSEBERRIESS§ 

Standard; 2. 1.385 1.65 
PEACHES* 

California Choice, No. 2% V. C.. 2.60 2.50 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. C.. 240 2.15 

PEACHES+ 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 61.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Dat Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... <% Out 
Seconds, White, No 2.......... Out oss 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2......... 
Stanéavds, White, No. 3........ 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out _.... 
Extra Standard White, No. 3. ~ cae 91.75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 29 42.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 
Seconds, White, No. 3......... . 1-30 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3........-.. 91.30 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3........- 1.10 1.15 
Pies, Peeled, Noi Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10.. 70 42.10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS} 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ .. 


Standards, No. 2, in Water.. 


Balto. N. Y. 


Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup... 1.20 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... :... Out 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 Out 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. St d., = 2. renee Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No mm. 2.95 3.10 
Hawaii Slieed Standard, No. 2% 2.75 2.90 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.60 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2.40 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, 4... 2% 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........11.50 11.25 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2. ae «eee 
Black, Water, No. ee 
ASPBERRIES§ 

Black, Syrup, 2.00 2.25 
Red, Seren, NG: «xs 
Red, Water, No.) 9.00 $9.00 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Preserved, No. -00 2.10 
Preserved, No. 1............ 1.15 
Standard, Water, No. 8.00 7.50 
Canred Fish 
HERRING ROE* 

Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.00 2.10 
LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1 Ib., case, 4 doz....... Cat 
Flats, Ib. Case, 4 
rats, 36, 2.15 
Standards, 5 oz. 170 
Standards, 4 oz. are 
Standards, 10 oz. ... 3.05 
Standards, 8 oz.... 3.00 
SALMON# 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 2.45 2.45 
Red Alaska, Flat, 1.25 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.80 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 12 
Columbia, Flat, NO. 450 
Columbia, Flat, ING 2.30 
Medium Pink, Talls............ 1.40 1.75 
SHRIMP* 

Wet or ING Out 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O .B. Eastport, Me., 1923 Aaa 
y Tomato, Carton.... 4.90 4.40 
Mustard, Keyless .. 3.65 3.65 
% Mustard, Keyless... 4.00 
California, per case... 13.00 16.50 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 

California, 
California, Is, Blue 15.00 
California, 14s, Striped ........ 8.50 
California, 1s, Striped ....... .. 00 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 24, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Quiet, but Firm—Holders Willing to Wait and Expect 
Market to Open Higher When Holiday Season Is Over— 
Scarcity in All Items Makes the Outlook Strong 
—Figuring the Tomato Pack From the 
Government Acreage Statistics. 


ARKET QUIET—It would be unusual not to report at this 
M season of the year, so near to Christmas, that the canned 
foods market was not quiet. As old Uncle Rastus would 
say: “It most generally always is quiet” at this time of the year, 
_and it is this time. When we look at the market changes as 
recorded on our market pages we find sweet potatoes on the 
rampage and everything else unchanged. That is, so far as 
prices are concerned. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the quietness denotes weakness either in prices or feeling. About 
every canner and trader you meet is convinced that canned 
foods, as a whole, have worked themselves into a very strong 
position with what holders there are willing and able to wait 
for the market to come to them. Ordinarily there would be but 
very little life to the market between now and the first of Febru- 
ary, and some of the older traders think that there will not be 
this time. But there are angles to the canned foods situation 
as it now stands which may force a change in this time-honored 
custom, and send the buyers into the market far ahead of sched- 
ule time. But whether they come early or late, it looks as if 
they would find the holders full of confidence and demanding 
better prices than now prevail. This need not be reduced to any 
special line; it applies all along the line, to any article in canned 
foods, and the expection will probably be toward distinctly 
higher prices as contrasted with a good general average ad- 
vance, rather than toward lower prices. That is how it looks 
today, and a good many buyers share this strong opinion of the 
canned foods market. 

The long winter we seem to have begun, the vastly in- 
creased consumption of canned foods and the shortened packs 
in all lines give this outlook a wonderful chance of realization. 
No canner will make a mistake in playing the market on this 
basis, and the holder who would play it otherwise should have 
his doctor examine his liver, for he is in danger of becoming a 
confirmed pessimist. 

Tomatoes, which threatened a weakness, have recovered; 
corn, which was promised a weakness, has grown stronger in 
prices; peas, which some fearful ones, owing to their large pack, 
predicted would drop in price, are holding firmly and in quite 
good demand; fruits, fish and all other items might all be men- 
tioned in the same way. Sweet potatoes are growing stronger 
daily; pumpkin is following suit; some day the market will wake 
up to the fact that the proposed large string bean pack—pro- 


posed and spoken of last spring—has not materialized, and they 
are, in fact, in very short supply. Spinach has followed suit, 
and now oysters, which are coming to the tables of the canners— 
the year’s supply apparently better than for some years—are 
extremely high in price and keeping the canners away from them. 
Even baked beans and red kidney beans have been so hard hit 
by a shortage in the raw stock supply and consequent high 
prices that these items are joining the general chorus. The job- 
ber does not feel bad about this because there is a genuineness 
about the condition which allows him to proceed without risk. 
And that is all he has ever asked—that he be not loaded up with 
goods under the plea of scarcity, and then have the market cut 
under him, leaving him holding the bag. There are no hidden 
stocks to creep out and break the market. 


HE TOMATO ACREAGE AND PACK—On November 11th 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, issued the statistics on tomatoes (acre- 

age) for manufacture, and this is published in this issue on page 
22, and it has been very generally commented upon, because it 
seems to have been given widespread publicity. Speculation, of 
course, is as to what the tomato pack will be based upon these 
figures, and as compared with last year’s figures of the same 
kind. In the totals 1924’s figures are wonderfully similar to the 
1923 figures. In fact, if you will consult your Almanac you will 
find that this same Bureau reported to us for publication in that 
Almanac almost identical figures—1,198,700 acres for 1923— 
whereas this year’s acreage is given as 1,194,200 acres. The 1923 
figures have since been increased to 1,236,600 acres as later and 
more accurate reckonings were obtainable, and we believe this 
Bureau will feel no offense if we hint that the present figures 
may also be changed before this time next season. It is a huge 
task to prepare these figures, and it always takes months to 
check up and verify them to the last figure. 


This being so, we are asked: “Why will not the 1924 pack 
of tomatoes equal the 1923 pack?” and if you accept these fig- 
ures as the basis, the pack of this season ought to show that 
result. However, there were a good many things which happened 
that may have changed the result: a larger percentage used in 
soup or tomato product stocks, a heavier trimming and greater 
waste due to the poor quality of the tomatoes all during the 
season, and other things. 

One of the well-known tomato “hawks” on the ’Shore, and 
who has always been a bull on tomatoes, but who recently has 
gone over to the bear side, for some reason, writes us very much 
along this same line, but adds that his letter is “most emphati- 
cally” not for publication, and then pays us this nice little com- 
pliment: 


«* * * Tf you have entirely different ideas and 


publish them, I am going to defer to your published 
ideas, because I know that you have more varied chan- 
nels of information than I have, and because your judg- 
ment in this direction has been almost always correct, 
and this is one of the hardest subjects to be correct on 
that I know anything about.” 


November 24, 1924 


Another well-known and long-experienced student of this 
matter, but who likewise insists upon having his name withheld, 
gives us this advance summary of the figures: 


“Distributors of tomato products may not unlikely 
find it interesting to examine the foregoing tabulation. 
Eighty per cent of the canned tomatoes produced in the 
United States during season of 1923 was of the States 
of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey (the Tri-States) 
and of California, the Virginias (Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia combined), Missouri, Indiana and Utah. Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey (the Tri-States), long 
dominant in the field of tomato canning, produced more 
than 50 per cent of the tomato pack of 1923. But Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey, taken collectively, fal- 
tered woefully during the past season, Maryland show- 
ing a shortage of 106,100 tons, Delaware of 51,200 tons 
and New Jersey of 13,500 tons. These three States pro- 
duced 461,100 tons of tomatoes during season of 1923, 
as compared with 290,300 tons produced during season 
of 1924—a shortage of approximately 37%. When it is 
taken into account that a very substantial proportion of 
the tomatoes ‘grown for manufacturing purposes’ in the 
Tri-States are used in preparing tomato soup, tomato 
catsup, tomato paste and tomato puree, it may not be 
doubted that the past season’s-pack of canned tomatoes 
in the Tri-States will have proved extremely disap- 
pointing.” 


Speaking of statistics and what can be done with the figures, 
take the case of Joe Quince and Asbestos, the two comic-strip 
artists who ran a $10 original bet into $1,000. This is 100 times 
the amount of their original bet, but they can claim an increase 
of 1,000 per cent. Just a brain teaser while you are waiting for 
the market to come back. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Holds Firm—Tomatoes Somewhat Stronger—No Future 
Peas Yet—Maryland Corn Is in Demand—Sardines Ad- 
vance—California Fruits Scarce—Light Apple 
Pack—Sweet Potatoes in Demand at a ~ 

Firm Price—Tuna Market Firm. 


New York, November 21, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION—Although trading has been rather quiet 
= in the local jobbing market for canned foods, the market 

has by no means weakened; on the contrary, the situation 
has firmed up still further in a few instances. The chief factor 
contributing to the current quiet has been the continued short- 
age of stocks available for trading—at a price which the jobbers 
consider in line with the present situation. 

Wholesalers Busy — Wholesale grocers have been busy in 
making deliveries to their retail trade. As had been expected, 
demand for canned foods was stimulated considerably during the 
progress of the Canned Foods Week, and as a result many re- 
tailers found their stocks running low on some items. This re- 
placement buying on the part of the retail trade has come much 
earlier than usual this season. 

Tomatoes Routine—Buying of Southern tomatoes for can- 
nery shipment has been of routine proportions, but the market 
has stiffened somewhat, and the underpriced offerings noted 
earlier in the month had largely disappeared. Indiana tomato 
packers have been offering in slightly larger volume, and the 
market has eased up a trifle, indicating that surplus stocks of 
some packers were larger than had been anticipated. 

Wisconsin Peas—Buying interest was not keen last week, 
but distributors were interested in “bargain” lots which cropped 
up from time to time. Some Wisconsin packers, lacking equip- 
ment for satisfactory storage of their peas during the winter 
months, were cutting under the market in an effort to clear up 
small surplus stocks. 

Futures Peas—Last year at this time, it will be recalled, 
the market for future Wisconsin. peas was quite active, with a 
heavy volume of business already booked at fixed prices. This 
condition does not prevail at the present time, however. It is 
reported that tentative offerings of 1925 pack peas have been 
made on the basis of 1924 opening prices, but buyers have not 
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shown any desire to book thus far in advance, and no actual 
transactions at fixed prices have come to notice. 

_ Standard Southern Peas—Southern pea packers have very 
little unsold stock on hand, and are holding the market firm. 
Standard No. 4 sieve are in small supply at $1.25 to $1.30 per 
dozen, with 3 sieve at $1.35 per dozen. For extra standards 10c 
per dozen more is asked on these two grades. 

Maryland Corn—There has been a good demand for South- 
ern corn, and it is reported that canners are having little diffi- 
culty in getting $1.40 per dozen, factory, for standard, with 
extra standard held at 10c a dozen higher. There has been a 
larger inquiry for No. 1 standards, but stocks are light and 
canners are firm at 92%c to 95c per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, on 
this size. As a result of the shortage of Southern corn, many 
offerings of what would normally be extra standard corn are 
now going out as fancies. 

_Western Corn—There is very little Western standard corn 
available for immediate shipment, and a resale jobbing market 
is reported to have been established at Chicago and other Mid- 
Western markets at $1.45 to $1.50 per dozen. 

Maine Corn—No prices are heard on fancy Maine Crosby 
corn for cannery shipment, and it is believed that if the pack 
has not been entirely shipped out, the small stocks which may 
remain in canners’ hands are being withheld to await the spring 
demand and probable higher prices. A little fancy Golden Ban- 
~~ _ reported offering during the week at $1.85 per dozen, 

Oke 

_ Maine Sardines—The market is in strong statistical posi- 
tion, as a result of the small stocks held in canners’ hands, and 
prices have been advanced on several grades. Quarter keyless 
oils are offering at $3.85 per case, with key quarters at $4.25 
per case. Quarter mustard cartons hold at $4.75 per case, with 
keyless quarter tomato cartons at $4.50 per case. 

California Sardines—The Coast pack has been attracting 
more attention and is becoming more of a factor in the local 
market. As a result of the general shortage of canned foods of 
most descriptions this season, California sardines have joined 
in the general price advance, and 1s ovals in tomato sauce are 
not available below $3.90 to $4.00 per case, f. 0. b. cannery. A 
good demand for the Southern trade is looked for early in the 
new year. 

Tuna Firm—The Coast tuna market has continued to show 
a strong tone. The bulk of remaining stocks appear to be con- 
trolled by strong market interests, who have shown no disposi- 
tion to cut prices to stimulate sales. White-meat is in very light 
supply, and prices are little more than nominal. Bluefin has 
been meeting with a fair call at $7.00 per case for halves. Striped 
is practically sold out. Jobbers are not offering tuna in a large 
way in the New York resale market. Spot quotations on tuna 
are: White meat, 1s, $22.00 to $23.50 per case; halves, $12.00 
to $13.00 per case; quarters, $7.25 to $7.50 per case; striped, 1s, 
$13.00 to $18.75 per case; halves, $6.75 to $7.00 per case; blue- 
fin halves, $7.50 to $8.00 per case; bluefin, 1s, $14.00 to $14.50 
per case. 

Salmon—Buying has not been active. While the larger 
factors continue to quote pinks at $1.35, coast, some stocks can 
still be located at $1.25 to $1.30, f. o. b. Locally the market 
ranges $1.35 to $1.40. Reds have been sold recently at $2.65 
per dozen, coast, despite the fact that most packers were quot- 
ing this grade at $2.75 The spot demand for reds has been 
rather quiet, jobbers quoting at $2.70 to $2.75 per dozen, below 
replacement cost at the latest coast quotation. Chums are quoted 
anywhere from $1.15 to $1.25, Seattle, according to brand and 
seller, the New York market on this grade being nominal at 
$1.30 per dozen. 

California Fruits—The nearness of inventory time is ex- 
pected to bring forth a few scattered offerings of California 
fruits at price concessions, and buyers have been on the alert 
for such offerings. Generally speaking, however, California 
packers have only badl broken assortments of spot stocks to 
offer, and the quantities offering are by no means impressive. 
In some quarters there prevails an impression that the usual 
end-of-the-year price concessions will not be so much in evidence 
this year as during previous seasons, and buyers who hold this 
belief are picking up wanted lots and grades wherever available 
at the going prices. Scattered offerings of peaches and apricots 
form the greater part of present coast offerings, with a few 
grapes and plums also available. 

Northwestern Fruits Firm—The canned fruit market in 
Washington and Oregon is sharing in the general firmness, and 
canners will go into the new year with but very limited hold- 
ings. Berries have been practically cleaned up on all grades and 
all varieties. Cherries are available in a small way, and it is 
doubtful if any large quantity of Bartlett pears is to be had. 
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look for the coming season. 

Short Apple Pack—Reports from packing districts indicate 
that the pack of apples will be somewhat curtailed this year. 
Packers are now booking for early shipment, as follows: North- 
western, solid pack, $4.25; New York fancy, $4.25; standard, 
$3.75; Michigan standard, $3.75; all per dozen, for No. 10s, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

Sweet Potatoes—Canners are showing firm views on the 
situation, the pack being light. For prompt shipment 24s are 
offering at $1.70 per dozen and 3s at $1.75 per dozen. It is 
reported that considerable demand is reaching Eastern packers 
frem the Western trade, as the result of the material curtail- 
ment of the sweet potato pack in California this year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


General Buying Quiet—Canned Focds Week Increases Sales— 
Indiana Tomato Prices Holding Up—Wholesalers Com- 
plain on Corn Deliveries — Peas Going Well— 
Western Canners’ Convention—Pleasant, 
Stimulating Weather Conditions. 

Chicago, November 21, 1924. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


~ ENERAL CONDITIONS—The trading in canned foods is 
Ls slowing down as the turn of the year approaches and as 
wholesale grocery buyers realize that it is desirable to 

have small stocks for inventory purposes. They are, therefore, 
buying only goods that are needed with which to fill their future 
orders taken from the retailers and to supply current demands. 

Canned Foods Week Results—It is reported that the retail- 
ers are selling large quantities of canned foods, incident to the 
big advertisement event of last week, and that sales have been 
larger and more generally diversified during Canned Foods Week 
and since than ever before during the same period. 

This situation should create a sharp demand for all kinds 
of canned foods because it is known that stocks are not large, 
either in wholesale or retail hands. Some communications re- 
ceived from canners in Michigan show that they have at this 
time smaller stocks or surplus on hand than before for many 
years, and it is well known that canned corn is being delivered 
short, as is the case with tomatoes, and that canned peas are 
selling to the consuming trade very rapidly. 

Canned Tomatoes—Some canned tomatoes are being offered 
by Indiana canners who sold but few futures, but they are hold- 
ing the prices up pretty well and no concessions in price have 
been reported. Chicago buyers and the Central Western buyers 
have a great preference for Indiana tomatoes on account of the 
quality which the canners of that State have maintained for 
many years, and it is likely that the offerings now being made 
by the canners of that State in canned tomatoes will soon be 
sold up, and the State surplus absorbed. Prices from the East 
on canned tomatces as reported by telegraph seem to be a little 
easier, probably 2% to 5c per dozen than last wee‘, but buyers 
are now well supplied and are not disposed for reasons enu- 
merated previously in this letter to accumulate large stocks to 
carry over to the first of the year. 


Canned Cern—The deliveries of canned corn that are being 
received by the wholesalers are proving to be of good quality, 
end that proves the contention of the-canners that most of the 
sweet corn grown for canning purposes in the Central West did 
not mature fully and being tender and the grains being small. 
an unusually large proportion of the output runs to extra stand- 
erd and fancy, and that the percentage of standard packed has 
been very small. Quite a number of wholesalers are dissatisfied 
with the percentage of deliveries on canned corn, and a number 
of complaints have been received by the Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. scking that the deliveries on the part of their members 
be investigated and justified or not justified, as the case may be. 


Thece complaints will all be taken up by the Board of Direc- 
ters of the Western Canners’ Association meeting Monday, No- 
vember 24th. the first day of the Semi-Annual Convention of 
that Association, and appropriate action in relation to the com- 
plaints will be taken at that time. 


Canned Peas—Canned peas seem to be selling better than 
either canned corn or canned tomatoes. The reason is obvious, 
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The Northwestern packers are very optimistic regarding the out- 
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because prices of canned peas, except on standard grade, are 
not advanced above the opening prices to any important extent, 
and this staple in canned foods is regarded today as the best 
values of any of the staple vegetables offered. 

It is said to be difficult to find the grades and assortments 
of canned peas wanted by buyers, although there is reported to 
be a surplus in Wisconsin canneries of about a million cases of 
peas, yet they are scattered around among 150 canneries, leav- 
ing no large lots or satisfactory assortments in the hands of any 
of the canners. 

Canned Apples—The demand for canned apples in No. 10 
cans for pie purposes has subsided to a considerable extent, as 
the trade has filled up its requirements, and is now unwilling to 
pay the advanced prices which have been announced by canners, 
and is disposed to wait a while until stocks held are reduced. 
The demand from the pie bakers for No. 10 canned apples is at 
this period of the year small, as barreled apples are still avail- 
able, outside of cold storage, and at prices which are supposed 
at least to be more economical than the cost of canned apples. 

; The Big Convention of the Western Canners’ Association, 
which will be in session when this issue of The Canning Trade 
appears, promises to be largely attended. The program is at- 
tractive and will prove of interest and the central location of 
Chicago is convenient to most canners of the Central West as 
well as a large number of brokers and canning and machinery 
supply people. 

Weather Conditions—The temperature in Chicago is colder 
than last week, and we have had a slight snow, which, however, 
did not stay on the ground. The sunshine, however, continues 
and the weather conditions are pleasant and stimulating, giving 
the people good appetites, and it is quite likely that Thanks- 
giving week will be resultful in negotiating large sales of fine 
and fancy canned foods to consumers and that the closely com- 
ing together of Canned Foods Week and Thanksgiving week wil! 


prolong the big selling event and reinforce it to a very impor- 
tant extent. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Little Change in Market—Tomatoes Hold Firm—Corn in De- 
mand—California Fruits Scarcee—Napoleon Bonaparte 
Real Founder of Canning Industry—Notes. 

St. Louis, November 21, 1924. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE canned foods market shows but little change. There is 
i * no free selling, and there seems to be but little inclination 

to buy general lines, even when dealers say they are short 
in requirements. Some lines are in demand, but they are hard 
to find, and resale blocks are depended upon. Canners are not 
generally doing much selling. Brokers state they are of the 
belief that supplies for jobbing purposes are much smaller than 
is admitted. They are being drawn on by the local dealers with- 
out replacing. When replacing they are few and scattered and 
the lots obtained are many times not important ones. If prices 
are at a heavy premium, the buyer is inclined to wait. Retailers 
seem to be the ones to look ahead, and they are stocking up so 
that later on they will not be compelled to pay high prices. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes are not particularly active. In the 
South holders are very firm and there is no disposition on their 
part to move stocks. California reports are to the effect that 
the market is firm in that section and there is little trading. 
The majority of the packers are not inclined to book more orders. 
While there is a report that the larger factories will be able to 
make full deliveries, particularly on stendards, but may run 
short on solid packs. Others will no doubt be forced to pro rate 
their stocks. Many buyers who took stocks when they were 
offered by canners who were liquidating are not inclined to let 
go of them now. 

Corn—Corn continues firm and all grades are maintained. 
The holder is not anxious to sell. Packers are also firm, and full 
quoted prices are the only ones that receive attention. Premiums 
are common on all offers. Crosby and Bantam are in strong 
demand. It is said that the distributors have very short sup- 


plies, and some trading through second hands is reported. Can- 
ners are either out or they are holding for more money than 
sellers of second-hand blocks. It is almost impossible to obtain 
No. 10s, holders keeping them for their regular trade. 
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Peas—Considering the time of the year, peas are in strong 
demand. Canners are firm and not inclined to press sales, and 
when offers are made they are at list prices. In spite of the 
large pack, there is no intention of letting the buyers control 
the market. Standards are firm and are tending higher. 


Miscellaneous—Squash and pumpkin are firm. The Southern 
spinach pack has closed after a long and favorable season. As- 
paragus is only a moderate seller. Minor lines are firm. 


Fruit—California fruits are firm, but quiet. Few first-hand 
sales are being made. The only trading being done is resales. 
Canners are off the market, as they have sold up their surplus. 
It is said by those who should know that if California reports 
are correct, by January 1st there will be nothing of any con- 
sequence left in canners’ hands. Pears are wanted, but are 
practically off the market, except for resales. Peaches of all 
lines are about like pears. Cherries and apricots are not quite 
so scarce, but are firmer. Pineapple is also quiet, but firm in 
tone. 


That Napoleon Bonaparte was the real founder of the canned 
foods industry was stated by Carl H. Schlapp, president of the 
Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co., at a luncheon of members of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce a few days ago Schlapp said 
Napcleon offered a reward to anyone who could devise a means 
by which food could be preserved and used in times of scarcity, 
and the canned vegetable and meat is the result. 


There are more than 300 varieties of canned foods, and it 
has been found that canned vegetables contain as many vita- 
mines as do the fresh ones, he declared. 


The United States, he said, is the greatest producer of 
canned foods in the world, the industry having been brought to 
this country in 1879 and extended in every section of the coun- 
try, to Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, from which a tremend- 
ous amount of canned salmon and pineapples are sent. 


Suit was filed in the Federal Court in St. Louis last week 
by Assistant District Attorney Crooks, libeling 1,000 cases of 
canned string beans of the Rosen-Reichardt Brokerage Co., on 
the ground that the food was decomposed and unfit for consump- 
tion. 


The libel was filed after receipt of advices from Horace M. 
Gore, acting Secretary of Agriculture at Washington, which 
stated that the decomposed beans constituted a violation of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. 


According to the petition in libel, the beans were manu- 
factured by Appleby Bros., Fayetteville, Ark., and shipped to 
St. Louis several months ago. 


Under the Pure Food and Drug Act, owners of the products 
must appear in court before December 1, and either admit or 
deny the condition of the canned foods. If it is admitted the 
beans are decomposed, the owners are allowed to recondition 
them under supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 


In event of a denial of the libel charges by the owners, the 
case will be submitted to a jury to determlne whether the food 
is fit for consumption. The act governing foods states that 
products consisting in whatever part of filthy or decomposed 
vegetable matter shall be destroyed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canned Foods Week Big Success—Difficulty in Securing Fruits— 
Peaches and Pineapple Sell at Same Price—Rushing De- 
liveries on Tomatoes—Future Spinach Going— 

Light Olive Crop—Notes of Interest. 


San Francisco, November 15, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ANNED FOODS WEEK proved a great success in Califor- 
nia, with almost everyone connected with the canning and 
distributing trade taking an active part in directing atten- 

tion to the economy, convenience and wholesomeness of foo) 
preserved in tins. Thousands of grocery stores displayed attrac- 
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tive advertising matter, and made special rates for quantity pur- 
chases, while newspapers attracted attention to the significance 
of the event through the medium of editorials and articles. In 
San Francisco many leading stores which do not handle groceries 
devoted space in their windows to displays of California canned 
products, and displays were likewise made by telegraph com- 
panies, shippers and others directly interested in the success of 
this industry. At San Jose, an important California canning 
center, Canned Foods Week was observed on a much more am- 
bitious scale than in former years. The observance of the week 
was directed by a committee headed by W. G. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Keystone Grocery Co., and this body had the active 
co-operation of the San Jose Merchants’ Association. San Jose 
service clubs made use of canned food products at their lunch- 
eons during the week, the clubs co-operating in this manner 
including the Kiwanis, Optimists, Exchange, National Progress, 
Lions, Rotary and Knights of the Round Table. 


Fruits—In speaking of the canned fruit situation, the Grif- 
fith-Durney Co., of San Francisco, recently had the following to 
Say in a communication to the trade: “As far as fruits are con- 
cerned, it is more difficult to secure them than to sell them. We 
firmly believe there is not a jobber in the country who has enough 
fruits of any variety to carry him through until next season. It 
is almost impossible to secure any standard, second, water or 
pie cling peaches. While a few weeks ago there was a fairly 
good stock of No. 2% choice clings, these are closely cleaned up, 
and the lowest price we hear of today is $240, whereas most 


packers are quoting from $2.55 to $2.60. California pears of all 
grades are virtually cleaned up. 


_At Same Price—*The scarcity and advance in the price of 
California fruits is having its effect on pineapple. For several 
years, as you probably know, pineapple has sold at a much 
higher price than peaches. Today there is very little difference 
between the price of choice clings and No. 2% extra sliced pine- 
apple, the difference being so slight that both can be retailed 
at the same price per can. Therefore, we repeat that it is our 
firm conviction that, owing to the scarcity of peaches, and the 
fact that they are practically the same price as pineapple, we 
look for an increased demand on the latter.” 


_ _Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is definitely at an end 
in California, the rains having been followed by frosts in most 
places. Deliveries are being rushed by canners, there having 
been a demand for early shipments, and warehouse stocks are 
already light. A few canners are still offering tomatoes, but 
their holdings of any grades are light. 


Future Spinach—The early fall rains have improved the out- 
lock for the spinach crop in 1925, and some packers are already 
soliciting business at definite prices. Tentative prices on the 
spring pack have been made by Walter M. Field & Co, selling 
agents for the Bay Side Canning Co., for its pack to be made at 
Isleton. The prices are: No. is, $1.05; No. 2s, $1.20; No. 2%s, 
$1.45, and No. 10s, $4.85. These prices are guaranteed against 
the formal opening prices to be named later, when crop condi- 
tions are more nearly settled. 


Olives—The California olive crop is proving a very light 
one, the output being estimated in many districts as about one- 
third of that of last year. Packers are not attempting to make 
a large pack of ripe olives, being content to fill orders on hand, 
and the canned pack will probably not exceed 150,000 cases. 


Notes—The measure voted upon at the recent election in 
California, designed to throw the Klamath River open to power 
development, was defeated by a substantial margin, and this 
stream has been saved to the State as a breeding place for sal- 
mon, for a time, at least. Opposition to the measure was led 
by the California Fish and Game Commission, which opposed 
the erection of high dams on the stream until such time as fish- 
ways could be built which would enable salmon to reach the 
breeding grounds. The Klamath River is not a large stream, 
and the run of salmon on it is not especially heavy. but it is the 
only stream left in California suitable for breeding purposes 
and is in a section where there is no immediate demand for 
power development. By the defeat of the measure both the fish 
and power have been saved the people for the future. 


The Isleton Canning Co., with an asparagus cannery at Isle- 
ton, Cal., has engaged in the bottling business as well, and is 
putting out “Virginia Dare” ginger ale, bottling equipment hav- 
ing recently been installed. It was found that the water used 
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for canning asparagus was of a purity that made it especially 
suitable for the manufacture of ginger ale, and this led to th 
establishment of the plant. : 

Sherman T. Blake, San Francisco, merchandise broker, is 
visiting Eastern trade centers, and is expected home early in 
December. He will return by way of the Pacific Northwest. 

Harry E. MacConnaughey, sales manager of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., sailed from San Francisco for the Islands on the 
liner Maui, November 12. 

James Madison, 112 Market street, San Francisco, has re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 
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H. P. Stabler, horticultural commissioner of Sutter county, 
Cal., the home of the clingstone peach, reports that there are 
16,702 acres of cling peaches in that county, of which 6,990 acres 
are in bearing and 9,712 are non-bearing. The output for 1924 
was originally estimated at 72,000 tons, but the heavy frosts of 
March reduced the output to 23,906 tons. The output for 1925 
is estimated at 90,000 tons, should normal conditions prevail. 
While this county is the leading one in the State in the produc- 
tion of clingstone peaches, it has but one cannery, but there are 
nineteen in other counties which draw upon it for canning stocks. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Fight against Voiding Packers’ Consent Decree Starts—Little Friction on Pro-Rating— 


Dropping of Complaint Against Michigan Jobbers Indicated—Sugar Refiners 
Merger Plans Completed—Misbranding of Tea Warned Against. 


ONSENT DECREE ON—Trade interest last week continued 

* to center in the open attempt on the part of the Swift and 

Armour interests to have the Consent Decree set aside, 

and trade discussion of this important topic was the feature of 
the week. 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association has re-en- 
tered the fight against the meat packers’ resumption of wholesale 
grocery distribution, and in pleadings submitted to the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court set forth that: 

1. The allegation contained in the motions of Armour and 
Swift are denied, except as are borne out by the files and record 
in the case. 

2. That though Armour and Swift have complied in part 
with the Decee, they have not yet fully carried out its terms. 

3. That the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association has 
at no time insisted that the Packer Decree be given effect beyond 
its terms, but does believe that the Decree is final and valid. 

4. That the American Whoiesale Grocers’ Association has 
not contended and does not contend that the said Decree means 
more than it shows on its face to mean. 

5. That the Decree is not void for any reasons set forth by 
Armour and Swift or for any other reason. 

The American Wholesale Grocers’ Association insists that 
the packers are not now in position to attack the validity of the 
Decree and on that contention the organization will stand. 

Commenting on the case, J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, says: “It is apparent 
that the meat packers are determined, if possible, to evade the 
provisions of this Decree and it now remains to be seen whether 
they will be successful in doing so. The wholesale grocers of 
the United States have properly and thus far successfully set 
forth their rights in this matter and we predict their final suc- 
cess in this controversy. 


“Tt is likely that the motion of Armour and Swift to vacate 
the Decree will be set down for hearing by the Supereme Court 
of the District of Columbia sometime during the first part of 
December. Inquiries of the Department of Justice, attorneys 
representing Armour and Swift, and the various interveners, 
while failing to show. a definite day for the hearing, neverthe- 
less, indicate some date before the approaching holidays.” 


The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has also an- 
nounced its determination to wage a campaign for the upholding 
of the Consent Decree, so the united support of the wholesale 
grocery industry is assured. This time, the trade will be in 
position to present a more determined front against the meat 
packers, because of the closer co-operation between the two large 
trade organizations, which were little better than at logger- 
heads in 1920, and during the succeeding years when the Consent 
Decree case was such an important factor in the trade. 


Pro-rating—The difficulties which had been anticipated as 
a result of the sharp pro-rating of canned foods deliveries this 
season have not materialized to the extent that many in the 
trade had feared. The prompt action taken by grocery trade 
leaders, and officials of the various canners’ organizations, has 
tended to bring about amicable and satisfactory adjustment of 


the difficulties which have developed thus far. The situation in 
regard to pro-rating this year, and the need for short deliveries, 
is best set forth by J. A. Lee, secretary of the Western Can- 
ners’ Association, in a current trade bulletin which says: “We 
do not think that the canners of Iowa or Illinois are making 
uniform deliveries of canned corn. We understand that there is 
a shortage of standard corn, particularly, but each canning es- 
tablishment is making deliveries of percentages on their future 
sales according to their output and their output of course varies 
with each locality or each canning establishment. We know 
that some canners in Iowa have made deliveries of 51 per cent. 
standard corn and some canneries in Illinois have made deliv- 
eries of 90 per cent. of standard corn, and other canneries in 
Illinois have made deliveries of 61 per cent. Local conditions 
of rain and flood had much to do, as they always have, with the 
canneries’ output. Therefore, no general information as to de- 
liveries can be given. Every cannery is also influenced by the 
volume of sales made and acreage and the necessity of dividing 
up its pro rata delivery between all customers. “This situation 


- respects corn is true likewise of most other canned foods 
items. 


Federal Trade Commission—It is reported that the Federal 
Trade Commission will drop its case recently filed against the 
Michigan Wholesale Grocers’ Association, charging the Associa- 
tion and its members with combining to coerce manufacturers 
into certain acts beneficial to the jobbers. It is reported that 
the Trial Examiner in the case, before whom all of the evidence 
was given, in submitting his report to the Commission, said, 
“There is no evidence in the record of any concerted action on 
the part of the members of the association and no evidence of 
any policy or plan to coerce or attempt to coerce manufacturers 
in guaranteeing against price decline. “In this onnection, it is 
interesting to note that the Federal Trade Commission has 
dropped its complaint against B. T. Babbitt, Inc., soap and 
soap manufacturers, in which the latter were chared with unfair 
methods of competition in connection with guaranteeing its 
products against decline in price. 


Sugar Refiners Amalgamating — Of interest to wholesale 
food distributors and canners alike is the contemplated merger 
between the American Sugar Refining Co. and the National 
Sugar Refining Co. It is stated that a feature in connection 
with the transaction which may hold up consummation of the 
merger for some time is the Government’s attitude towards the 
deal. According to reports in financial circles, inquiry has al- 
ready been made in Washington concerning this phase of the 
situation. The suit of the Government against the American 
Sugar Refining Co. was entered on November 8, 1910, seeking 
dissolution of the company for alleged violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. In 1914, the taking of testimony was closed on 
agreement by both parties to the suit. A consent decree closing 


the case was filed in May, 1922. In 1913, it is reported, a large 
part of the national stock was sold-to stockholders, and since 
that time nearly all of the holdings of beet sugar securities have 
been sold. When the Government suit was filed against the 
American Sugar Refining Co., that organization controlled a far 
greater part of the American sugar industry than it does today, 
new entries into the refining field since having cut down the 
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volume of the American. The purchase of the National Sugar 
Refining Co. by the American Sugar Refining Co. will not 
involve a change in the management nor a change in the sales 
policy of the National, it is understood. James H. Post, who is 
now president of the National Sugar Refining Co., is slated to 
retain his post after the merger has been completed. It is 
likewise understood that the present management of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. will remain unchanged, although it is 
expected that Mr. Post will function in an executive capacity in 
the Ameican organization. The National Suar Refining Co. 
owns two refineries, one at Long Island City, and the other at 
Yonkers, with a combined capacity of about 15,000 barrels of 
refined sugar a day, controlling approximately 12% per cent. of 
the refined sugar business in the country. The American Sugar 
Refining Co. has four refineries, located in Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Boston and New Orleans. It is planning to increase the capacity 
of its Brooklyn plnat. 

More Sugar Amalgamations—Another development of great 
interest in the sugar situation is the reported acquisition by the 
American Beet Sugar Co. of the Northern Minnesota and Red 
River sugar companies. With consummation of the merger, it 
is believed that several new sugar factories will be established in 
Western Minnesota and the Dakotas, in addition to the factories 
operated by the companies involved in the merger in Minnesota 
and Iowa. 

Orange Pekoe, Tea Labeling—The Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture is taking up with 
the tea trade the question of labeling of “Orange Pekoe’’ teas. 
In a letter to the trade on this subject, Dr. C. A. Browne, chief 
of the bureau, says: “The question of the significance and cor- 
rect use under the Federal Food and Drugs Act of the terms 
‘Orange Pekoe’ in the labeling of teas has been given consider- 
ation by the Bureau of Chemistry. The term ‘Orange Pekoe’ 
signifies primarily a more or less definite size of cured leaf, and 
not, as consumers generally have been led to believe, a particular 
kind or quality of tea, and through trade practice the term has 
come to mean secondarily a fully fermented leaf from India, 
Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. Therefore, the use of the term 
‘Orange Pekoe’ without qualification on any other than a fully 
fermented tea from India, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra and of the 
proper leaf size is a misbranding under the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. If, however, the labels are so devised as to show 
clearly that the term ‘Orange Pekoe’ is employed svulely as a 
designation of leaf size and has no significance as to place of 
origin or type of fermentation, deception will not result. For 
example, a tea grown in Formosa of the partially fermented 
type and of the orange pekoe leaf size would be nroverly labeled 
as ‘Formosa Oolong-Orange Pekoe Leaf Size.’ The term ‘Orange 
Pekoe’ if used alone on this product would constitute a misbrand- 
ing within the meaning of the Food and Drugs Act. The desi¢- 
nation ‘Scented Orange Pekoe’ is correctly used on the tea vrigi- 
nating in China with which it has become associated through 
long tade usage, but the term ‘Orange Pekoe’ without qualifi- 
cation is not correctly used when applied to such tea. Packages 
of teas consisting wholly or in part of leaf grades other than 
orange pekoe labeled ‘Orange Pekoe Blend.’ ‘Orange Pekoe with 
other Choice Grade’ and other similar designations are mis- 
branded. Teas labeled as ‘Orange Pekoe Blend’ without fur- 
ther qualification should consist wholly of fully fermented teas 
of the orange pekoe leaf grade from India, Ceylon. Java. or 
Sumatra. Blends of such teas with other teas of orange pekoe 
leaf size should bear additional label declaration showing type 
and country of origin. Labels bearing the designation ‘Orange 
Pekoe with other Choice Grades’ are misleading when applied 
to mixtures or blends even though these contain orange pekoe 
in substantial quantities. since they call undue attention to one 
constituent and create the misleading impression that this con- 
stituent characterizes the entire mixture or blend. The same 
principles apply to the use of the terms ‘Pekoe (Pekoe No. 1 and 
Pekoe No. 2)’, ‘Pekoe Souchong’ and the various broken leaf 
grades, all of which are terms indicative of leaf size and not 
of any definite cun quality. The Federal Food and Drugs Act 
does not require that the kind or leaf size of teas be stated on 
the Jabels, but it prohibits misleading statements of any kind. 
If one econstitutent is mentioned all those present in anv sub- 
stantial proportion should be declared with equal prominence. 
The Federal Food and Drugs Act reauires that all tea in nack- 
age form be labeled with a plain and conspicuous statement of 
net weight. This statement to be plain and consnicuous should 
anpear on the princpal label of the package. The Burean of 
Chemistrv has charge of the enforcement of both the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act and the Federal Tea Act. This announce- 
ment refers onlv to the annplication of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. to the labeline of the kinds of tea in auestion. It 
has no reference to the Tea Act. which deals solely with the 
purity, quality and fitness for consumption of imported teas.” 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


It has an automatic ear 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work, We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


AS IT IS SPOKEN IN NEW YORK. 

It was in the little but overcrowded classroom of an East 
Side New York public school. The teacher looked upon a group 
of eager faces as she put the question: 

“And now, children, can any of: you tell me what is a stoic?” 

Only one hand went up. 

“Does only Abie Glutz know what a stoic is?” 

Silence. 

“Well, Abie, tell your classmates what a stoic is.” 

“Please, teacher,” said Abie triumphantly, “a stoic is a boid 
what brings th’ babies.”—Exchange. 


In a late edition of “Puzzler” was published the following 
poem 
“In the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
When the gas is dim and low, 
With your face all powder painted, 
How am I, sweetheart, to know? 


aR mM Twice this month I’ve had to wrap up 
Every coat that I possess, 
ta To the cleaners—won’t you, darling, 
Love me more and powder less?” 
aph ( ompany * a An anonymous writer answers thus: 
ie 7 \ “In the gloaming, oh. my darling, 
55 Beech (9 439 Cross St. ) } When the gas is dim and low, 
INCINNATI wi ( BALTIMORE’ 2} That your cheeks are sharp with whiskers 
, f You can get your boots I know. 
If I powder I must do it 
Or else suffer great distress; 


Buy a razor, won’t you, darling, 
Lather more—I’ll powder less.” 


PRECAUTION. 
Mother—Tom, dear, you’d better not go to the dance this 
wet night; your rubbers leak. 
Tom—That’s all right, mother; Iv’e got pumps inside of ’em. 


. \ \ \ 
ANY) WAS 
\ 
\\\ 


AN 


A SQUARE CROOK. 

First Stick-up—Bill, I gotta confession to make. That last 
job we did, when we bumped that bank messenger off, I cheated 
you on the split. Here is the fifty bucks I done you out of, 

Second Stick-up—That’s right, kid. Allus be on the level. 
Money you get that way never does you no good.—Goblin. 


UNANIMOUS. 

A jury recently met to inquire into a case of suicide. After 
sitting through the evidence the twelve men retired, and after de- 
liberating returned with the following verdict: 

“The jury were all of one mind—temporarily insane.” 


TOO SERIOUSLY. 
“Jack, dear, I made you believe I wasn’t in earnest when I 
told you I didn’t mean what I said, didn’t I.” 
“T think so.’ 
“Well, I take it all back.” 


ORDERS IS ORDERS. 
“What’s the matter, old man? You look worried.” 
“T’ve got to go abroad at once.” 
“Bunk! Don’t let the doctors frighten the life out of you 
like that.” 
“Tt wasn’t a doctor; it was a lawyer.” 


CARED FOR. 


,Arnold—Why do they put handles on both sides of a bouillon 
cup? 
Bennett—Sap! Don’t you suppose. they have to provide for 
the left-handed guests, too.—Virginia Reel. 


OH, MY! YES-S! 
He—Hello, kid, wash your name? 


strange, you look jus ‘like her.—Penn State 
oth. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
a. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
ed. See 


Beans, Pea and Bean 4 
BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach. a Alameda, Calif. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Co., Silver Creek, Y. 
obins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Hdw. Rennebur & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

ars Machine Co., Salem J. 

Kiefer Machine Co. Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


pee Screw Caps. See Caps. 
ox Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


uckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNEBS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKEBS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New ye City. 
B. W. Bliss Co ‘Brooklyn, N 

Cameron Can Co., 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

~Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks.. deriia, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, oO. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consuiting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Mehy. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can "Ge. Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 

K. Robins & Co. .» Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 


Machines, "solderless. See Closing 


Capping Beale, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corru es Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatery work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

— for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Checks, ones. time. See Stencils. 
Choppers fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


GRADING MACHINERY, 


Huntley’ ate. Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. .» Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott &. Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. . 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, ¥. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


h. Wks., Wis. 
La & Mfg. Co., Porta. Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson Filling Mach. Alameda, 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wk 8., Wis. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 

ae and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


Calif. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc, 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Some Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
_ Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

pM -Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 


Avars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERBS and SILKERS. 
Berlin C: . Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley M Co., Silver Creek, 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle W etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Pa er Go. 8 San 
Counters. See Cun Countion 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
and carrying machines. 
K. Robins & Co., Balti ‘ 
Zastrow Machine "Co., Baltimore. 
Process. 

erlin Cang, h. Wks., 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Balti more. 
Wheeling wars, rugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. anmakers’ 

Double- Machines. Mchs. 

DRYERS, drying 

Edw. Renneburg & 3 

Slaysman & Baltim 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, I 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. 
ettles. See Tanks, glass 


KRVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson Filli Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks. Berlin, 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons ‘To., 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 


‘actor upplies. ee Canne 
ORY TRUCK 


K. Robins & Co., Baltim fe 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Hinde & Dauch Con Sandusky, 
PRODU boxes, beards 
Hinde & Dauch Co. 
and Cookers. 
Filling ocktes, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING can. 
Anderson Alameda, CaliZ, 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
ro Machine, syrup. Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


MACHINES, catsup, ete. 

Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Ca, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Masa. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS and 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider ~~ ae: 
Gasoline Firepots. See 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. 

fau ment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 


Generators, electric. See mo 

ss-lined Tanks. See -lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

—— Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
vity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

ws oe Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ng Mchy 

Hoisting an | “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
uice Pumps. See 
Kerosene Oil Burners Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balt lmore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

miscellaneous. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, oO. 
Kraut Cutters 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Baw. Ermold Co., New Sa City. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 

H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

0. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stenciis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
armalade Machinery. 
eat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See 


See Pulp Machinery. 


oppers. 


Ayars Machine Co. alem, 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Metin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. eabers & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & A Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pafls, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Mis. Co., Philadelphia. 
e 
Aimy Chem. Co., Cambri ridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, . Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gaensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb 
Hentley Silver Creek, N. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
e-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
ag Emrich, Cincinnati, 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
and Cherry Pitters. Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Ay Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. ‘Works, Berlin, Wis 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machine’ 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
ag Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair. Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, s ip. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts. steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 


McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See F Knives. 


SCALDERBS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking 
Scrap Bailing Press. 

See Caps. 


Screw Caps, bottle. 
‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 


See Cannery 


See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, bottle. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, _ 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., aioe Creek, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Chicago. 

fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 

cers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mechy. 

BEGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
drives, 
Sinclair: Scott & Co., Baltim 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Coask. N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Steam Cvvkers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam ~ ll Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Coverin 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


checks, pester and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, e 


A. K. Robins & ee. Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, a 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, % 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 


Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Anderson Fill Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Saiem, 'N. 


m J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Peerless Co., Buffalo, ms 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Lone. Indiana 

Slaysman & Co., altimore, d. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Me chy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
ey. Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
H. Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Blectrical 

Speed Countershaft “fee Speed 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 

ag Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Ma 
Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See jers. 


WASHEBS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. , we Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & » Baltimore. 

Washing and Sealding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

wie Machines, ean. See Mehy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Bo 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Bi Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexee 
Weems, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
uets 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy. 


WYANDOTTE—Saaltary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. It 


can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


WEIRTON,W.VA.._ 


_SECLARKSBURG, WU 


PHELPS CAN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 

MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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